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All Over America “VISKING” Builds a Pre-Sold Market 
on Skinless for You to Own! 


EACH YEAR, each month and now, each week sees greater 
demand for Skinless frankfurters and wieners. For, Mrs. 
America now demands Skinless . . 
Skinless... and your territory is no exception. 


- wants and prefers 


NO GADGETS or contests have built this demand. No 
forced sales or premiums. Women simply demand Skinless 


because they want them! This means steady, profitable 
repeat business that’s yours for the taking. 


“VISKING” ADVERTISING is blanketing your territory every 
month. And, if your brand name isn’t tied in with this 
powerful advertising, you’re passing up an opportunity 
to add to the prestige and profit of your good name. 


It costs no more to pack your meat products in ‘‘Visking” casings 





The new Buffalo Vacuum Mixer is the lat- 
est, most modern development in sausage 
mixers. Not only does this new machine 
cut operating and maintenance costs, but it 
improves the quality of the finished prod- 
uct. Vacuum mixing removes all air pock- 
ets and bubbles from the mix. Thereby 
making the emulsion more compact and 
condensed permitting 20% more meat, by 
weight, into each casing...cutting casing 
costs proportionately. This saving alone 
soon pays for a Buffalo Vacuum Mixer. In 
addition, vacuum mixing gives a more 
perfect distribution of “cure”. 

A New England sausage maker who re- 


cently installed a Buffalo Vacuum Mixer 
states — 


“‘We were skeptical about the claims you 
made for your vacuum mixer. In fact, we were 


not at all convinced that we wanted the ma- 
chine. However, since we have been using 
this machine, the quality of our products has 
been greatly increased. Previously to vacuum 
mixing our bologna weighed 5% to 5’ Ibs. 
This same bologna stuffed in equal casings 
of equal size but vacuum mixed now weighs 
between 6 and 6% Ibs. The increased yield 
and savings in casings is rapidly paying for 
our vacuum mixer. We are certainly pleased 
with this machine.“ 


Get the inside story, today. Write: 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of Sausage Machinery 


Sales and Service Offices in principal cities 
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TWO YEARS AGO 


we built a completely new 
factory... two times larger 
facilities .. . 


than our old 


SUEY, 


Valine 


We Wanted To Be Ready for Any Emergency... and 
today we are fully prepared and equipped to do our part 








Consult Us About Wrappings 
for Government Contracts or 
Any Emergency in Paper 


Our greatly-enlarged factory makes it 
possible for us to give prompt delivery 
on practically all papers in the HPS line. 
The HPS Sta-Tuf; Packers Oiled White; 
HPS Freshwrap, and HPS Natural Wax 
Papers we are now shipping are the 
same high-quality sheets you have al- 
ways been getting in the past. In a few 
cases where orders call for papers which 
cannot be readily or promptly supplied, we 
are prepared to furnish suitable alternates 
that will serve your purpose in every way. 





A Sure Sign ( 


WAXED, 





Oli 0D and 


We built a completely new fac- 
tory two years ago because the de- 
mand for HPS Papers had grown so 
steadily it greatly exceeded our ca- 
pacity to produce. Enlargement and 
expansion of our facilities for pro- 
duction was a natural and logical 
move. But because we felt it wise to 
— for future emergencies, we 

uilt our new plant considerably 
larger than necessary. Today, we 
are glad we did so because we are 
now adequately equipped and pre- 
pared to meet today’s needs. 

Building our new factory was just 


one phase of our preparedness pro- 
gram. To insure a steady supply of 
raw materials for our enlarged plant, 
we arranged with new and old sup- 
pliers for the essentials needed in 
processing HPS Papers. We began 
research to find suitable alternates 
and substitutes for HPS Products 
which might be affected by defense 
operations. 

As a result of our two-year pro- 
gram of preparedness we are happy to 
tell you we arenow better fixed tokeep 
you supplied with HPS Papers than 


ever before in our company’s history. 


H.P. Svirm ParEer Co. 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS: Watch next week 
for a helpful article on guarding against combus- 
tion hazards. It will be the first of a series of 
maintenance articles designed to expedite efficient 
operations in the face of war dislocations. Com- 
plete, timely coverage of the Canners’ Convention, 
with plenty of photos, will be another feature of 
the January 31 issue. 


xk 


While roses are red, 
And smell sweet, too— 

Red perch aren’t rosefish 
So fooey to you. 


At least that’s what Birds Eye Frosted Foods 
seems to be telling the Federal Trade Commission 
in answer to FTC efforts to change the name of 
a delicious fish from red perch (the moniker every- 
body knows) to rosefish. In spite of Shakespeare’s 
views on “what’s in a name,” Birds Eye claims 
rosefish would be entirely unfamiliar to fishermen 
who caught and consumers who ate 124,140,000 
Ibs. during 1941. 

x** 


Of course all this chatter about a competing 
product, and the interchangeability of names, is 
only leading up to the news that the Federal Se- 
curity Administration has decided “niacin” should 
be used as a synonym for nicotinic acid (see page 
10). Several kinds of meat, as all packers know 
after reading C. R. Moulton’s nutrition articles 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, are regular gold 
mines of nicotinic acid, a member of the prom- 
inent Vitamin B family. 


x** 


The boys at the St. Paul branch of Armour and 
Company are Axing the Axis—and not to tea. 
Led by Sergeant Martin Johnson (on leave) they 
built a display of three hogs’ heads, labeled them 
Mussolini, Hitler and Tojo, and placed two cleavers 
in just the right position to do the most good. 


xk k 


When pep is needed, forget the pill, 
Broil a steak and eat your fill. 


This, in effect is what a committee of six medicos 
advised at the fourth annual congress of industrial 
health of the American Medical Association. “The 
use of vitamin pills without considering need is 
irrational and, therefore, has no place in industrial 
health,” the scientists said. “It is also unwise nu- 
tritionally because special vitamin preparations 
cannot take the place of valuable natural foods. 
Furthermore, a good diet can achieve all that vi- 
tamin preparations have to offer, and the pill prac- 
tice is uneconomical.” 
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Why your Red Cross urgently needs 


FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS, NOW 


How the fund is allocated... 


What it does in service 


Every dollar that you give now to your Red Cross marches into the thick 
of things where humanitarian help is needed most—up to the fronts and 
battle stations where the fighting is heaviest. Into the Red Cross hospitals 
and First Aid units where prompt medical attention and supplies may 
save innumerable lives. And throughout our broad land to train and equip 
volunteers to meet any emergency that may strike. 


How the $50,000,000 
War Fund is Used 


SERVICE TO THE ARMED FORCES « «© ¢ ¢ © $25,000,000 


Provides for the care, welfare and morale of the Army and Navy, including services to 
men in hospitals and during convalescence. * Provides an important link between the 
service men and their families; keeps the families from breaking up, supplies food, 
shelter, medicine, and even jobs where necessary. * Provides essential medical and 
other supplies outside of standard Government equipment. * Operates Red Cross head- 

uarters at camps and naval stations. * Enrolls bloed donors and medical technologists 
for Army and Navy needs. * Provides millions of surgical dressings, sweaters, socks, 
etc. through volunteer workers. 


DISASTER AND CIVILIAN EMERGENCY RELIEF $10,000,000 


Supplies emergency needs for food, clothing, shelter and medical attention for disaster 
victims. ® Assists stricken families in repair of homes and other adjustments; provides 
minimum reserves of essential relief supplies to prevent unnecessary delays. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE SERVICES © © © © © © ¢ $ 5,000,000 


Trains volunteers for home nursing and nurses’ aides. * Trains nurses, men and women, 
for active duty with the Army and Navy. ® Trains volunteers in First Aid and accident 
revention. ® Trains volunteers for work in Motor Corps, Canteen and Production. * 
nstructs men, women and children in preparedness against explosive and incendiary 
bombs. * Organizes for evacuation of chil ren and their families from stricken areas. 
* Assists Red Cross Chapters in establishing effective coordination of emergency relief 
with local and State defense authorities. 


SERVICE AND ASSISTANCE THROUGH CHAPTERS $ 4,000,000 


Gives assistance and service to the 3,740 Red Cross Chapters with their 6,131 Branches 
responsible for local Red Cross activities, particularly welfare work among the service 
men and their families. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES AND CONTINGENCIES ¢ ¢ $ 6,000,000 


Provides for unforeseen expansions in program and for new activities made necessary 
by unexpected developments. 


TOTAL © ee ee eee eee e e© @ @ $50,000,000 





THE AMERICAN RED CROSS $50,000,000 WAR FUND 


Note to Red Cross Canvassers: Use this information to better 
inform contributors how their donations are being expended. 


This space has been donated by the publisher. 
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(Zt ALWAYS BUY 
YOUR GRANO OF SAUSAGES — 


THEY LOOK 
SO GO0D 
AND TASTE 


GRANO / 





Give Your Sausages This 


Two-Point Sales-Appeal with 


ARMOUR’S 


NATURAL CASINGS 





@ Sausages made with Armour’s Natural Casings 
are two-ways better: They have a plump, fresh 
appearance, because the elasticity of these casings 
keeps them clinging tightly to the meat—and they 
are more delicious, because the flavor-giving meat 
juices are sealed in. Mighty important advantages 
in making your sausages ‘“‘best sellers” ! 


Armour’s Natural Casings can be obtained in 


any one of scores of different sizes and types... 
your nearest Armour branch can quickly supply 
you casings that are exactly right for all your 
needs. Good, uniform, strong casings, too—casings 
that have great resistance to costly breakage. 

Remember all these advantages when you order 
sausage casings. Make that next order Armour’s 
Natural Casings! 


ARMOUR’S NATURAL CASINGS 
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“Give Us the Tools... “ 


HE meat packing industry’s job for 1942-43 

looms larger all the time. As it grows, so does 
the need for adequate tools to process and dis- 
tribute the record volume expected. 


Last week THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER reported 
that the Department of Agriculture had set a goal 
of 83,000,000 head for total U. S. hog slaughter 
in 1942. Such volume, it was estimated, would 
mean that federally inspected kill this year would 
be around 54,300,000 head, a record number. 


It is now reported that the Department is making 
plans for inspected slaughter of 60 to 65 million 
head in 1943, with perhaps a kill of 25 to 35 million 
on farms and in other establishments. 

Comparing both the 1942 goal and the tentative 
1943 plans with inspected kill in earlier years 
throws some light on the magnitude of the job. In 
1923, the record year, inspected hog slaughter was 
53,334,000 head; in 1935 it was 26,057,000 head, 
in 1940, 50,398,000 head, and in 1941, 46,519,000 
head. If inspected hog slaughter in 1942 totaled 
54,300,00 head, volume would be 7.7 per cent 
above 1940, a very busy year, and kill of 60,000,000 
head in 1943 would be 19 per cent over 1940. 

While the Department of Agriculture may not 
get as many hogs as it wants, the meat industry 
must proceed on the assumption that the depart- 





MALL orders and frequent deliveries—and the 

high distribution and selling costs that accom- 
pany them, have been “cussed and discussed” in 
the meat packing industry for years. There is little 
need to review such statistics as those showing that 
31 per cent of one packer’s orders contributed only 
4 per cent to his total sales, but accounted for 21 
per cent of his selling and delivery cost. Many a 
processor can find similar figures, or even worse, 
in his own books. 

The situation is probably better than it once was, 
and at times has been improved to the point of 
excellence in some areas; however, there has al- 
ways been a tendency to relax efforts toward sol- 
ving the small order problem when the stimulus of 
campaigning has ended. Retailer Joe has been 
“given a break,” some other dealer has then been 
favored, the packer’s competitor has made like con- 
cessions and the bars have gone down as everyone 
galloped hell-for-leather to sell and deliver a cooked 
ham or 5 lbs. of frankfurts. 


Now is a good time to draw the line between 


ment’s campaign will be effective; packers must 
plan to process and distribute far more meat than 
they have ever handled before. 


Elasticity is a meat industry characteristic, but 
it must be emphasized that packing plant ca- 
pacity, like rubber, will stretch only so far. Cer- 
tain departments can handle double or more their 
normal volume if operated longer hours, but this 
is not true of chill rooms, smokehouses and other 
divisions, since, in many cases, they are designed 
to operate 24 hours, 16 hours, etc., per day when 
the plant is handling a normal rate of kill. 


Bottlenecks—whether due to a packer’s inability 
to obtain the priority-controlled equipment and 
supplies he needs or to move product out when 
finished, or to a farmer’s inability to obtain ade- 
quate facilities for raising and transporting his 
livestock—must be eliminated if the program is 
to be a success. 


So far, major emphasis in the program has been 
on production of the raw material, livestock, but 
it is imperative that equal attention be given to 
processing and distribution. Meat—processed or 
on the hoof—must not be allowed to back up in 
packing plants or on farms because various seg- 
ments of the program have not received equal 
consideration. 


The meat packing industry needs no parity 


“shots in the arm” to do its duty; it does require 
the tools. 


A Good Time to Draw the Line 


essential and unnecessary service. It is a necessary 
and patriotic duty to do so. Look at it this way: It 
is not money alone that is being spent in delivering 
a small order to the dealer, or in making an un- 
scheduled trip to his store. You are spending rub- 
ber (which you may not be able to replace) a truck 
and its insulants and refrigeration equipment 
(which you may find it. extremely difficult to re- 
place) and fuel (which you may be able to obtain 
throughout the war). 

While the government recognizes that meat must 
be distributed, and that the packer must have 
automotive equipment to perform this service, 
waste of scarce facilities and labor by a packer is 
as unjustified in the present emergency as it would 
be in a munitions plant. 

The war will probably bring many developments 
along the line of forced conservation of resources, 
elimination of unnecessary or duplicate facilities 
and cooperation between competitors. The packer 
has an opportunity to get ahead of the procession 
by dropping non-essential, wasteful services now. 





Control of Air Movement Vital Factor 
in the Meat Packing Plant 


By V. FLOYD SELF 
Anemostat Corporation of America 


N this paper we shall consider our 
I subject from the viewpoint of a 

specific industry—namely that of 
meat packing. No industry exceeds this 
in point of importance nor in its needs 
for and demands upon refrigerated 
spaces. With this industry these needs 
are so varied and the demands so exact- 
ing that a study of our subject from its 
viewpoint should be so all-inclusive as 
to cover the subject amply from the 
viewpoint of any other user of refrig- 
erated space, regardless of the nature 
or purpose of that usage. If the condi- 
tions within a refrigerated space meet 
the requirements for the proper preser- 
vation of meat and meat products, these 
conditions will most assuredly meet the 


requirements for the preservation of 
other perishable products such as fruits 
and vegetables. 


Moreover, our consideration of the 
subject takes into account not only the 
products, but also the occupants of 
these spaces. The conditions which we 
shall prescribe as being best suited for 
product preservation will also constitute 
conditions calculated to promote the 
highest degree of comfort and maximum 
efficiency of occupants under the exist- 
ing circumstances. 

In the glossary of the “Refrigerating 
Data Book,” we find this definition: 
“Air Conditioning—the simultaneous 
control of all or at least the first three 
of the following factors affecting both 
the physical and chemical conditions of 
the atmosphere within the structure: 
temperature, humidity, motion, distri- 





CONTROLLING THIRD 
CONDITIONING 
FACTOR 


@Two of the three major factors 
involved in conditioning air—tem- 
perature and relative humidity— 
are under close control in meat 
plant storage and processing rooms, 
but control of the third—motion— 
is not so satisfactory. This discus- 
sion by V. Floyd Self before the 
Chicago section of the American 
Society of Refrigerating Engineers 
on October 16, 1941, deals with this 
problem. He explains how it is 
solved by diffusion and tells how the 
expansion principle is utilized to 
effect diffusion through the air 
supply device for providing uni- 


BEEF CAN BE HELD IN PRIME CONDITION AT ALL TIMES 


Close regulation of temperature and humidity is required for best results in the beef 

carcass holding room. Conditions approaching the ideal can be maintained, but addition 

of sensible heat to the room is required at certain seasons. Air conditioners simplify the 

problems of the air conditioning system designer. Air conditioning in the beef cooler is 
discussed on page 19 of this issue. 


Page 8 


form chilled air in storage rooms. 











bution, dust, bacteria, odors, toxic gases, 
and ionization.” 

The term air conditioning—to state 
it literally—simply means “putting air 
in condition.” In condition for what? 
Neither the term nor the definition tells 
us. However, the Data Books of our 
two great engineering societies seem to 
agree with popular conception of the 
term and confine the purpose of air 
conditioning to that of human comfort. 
But, if we are to accept our definition, 
this is not the sole purpose of air con- 
ditioning. Wherever the control of at 
least the first three factors of our defini- 
tion is of importance in any application, 
that application clearly comes within 
the meaning of the term “air condition- 
ing.” The extent to which these factors 
must be controlled is given no con- 
sideration in classifying an operation 
as air conditioning. 


Temperature and Humidity 

Meat and meat products are highly 
susceptible to the effects of all factors 
enumerated in our definition, and the 


control of any factor which affects 
either the quality, the weight or the 
appearance of the stored product is 
of prime economic importance. The 
detrimental effects of unequalized tem- 
perature and uncontrolled humidity on 
meat and meat products are well known 
to the refrigerating engineer. 

The temperature control is one of the 
very foundation stones upon which the 
meat packing industry has been built. 
The refrigerating engineer has led the 
way and made possible the growth of 
this all-important industry, for without 
temperature control there would be no 
meat packing industry in the modern 
sense. The future growth and financial 
well-being of this industry are largely 
dependent: upon the control of more of 
the factors of air conditioning and, 
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therefore, the advancement of the in- 
dustry is largely in the hands of the 
refrigerating and the heating engineer. 

The meat packer was one of the first 
to recognize the importance of the con- 
trol of the second factor of our defini- 
tion. Humidity control, in the short 
space of a few years, has come to play 
a vital part in this industry. Nowhere 
is the control of temperature and humid- 
ity quite so imperative as in refrigera- 
tion for the storage of meat and meat 
products. Hence, at least the first two 
factors of our definition, namely, tem- 
perature and humidity control, are 
“must” factors in refrigeration as well 
as in comfort conditioning. 

The only point, therefore, in which 
the requirements in refrigeration for 
cold storage do not comply fully with 
our air conditioning requirements, is 
in the control of air motion. 


Air Motion and Distribution 

Air motion and air distribution are 
so interrelated that it is difficult to con- 
sider the one without considering the 
other. It is possible to have satisfactory 
air motion without satisfactory distri- 
bution, but distribution of any kind 
without motion is not possible. Air 
motion within a refrigerated room is the 
result of the air distribution within that 
room. And likewise unsatisfactory air 
motion is largely due to faulty methods 
of distribution. And since we are con- 
cerned with the problem of effecting 
uniform conditions throughout the re- 
frigerated space, we must consider air 
motion and distribution jointly. 

Air distribution is the dissemination 
of the conditioned air from the condi- 
tioner to all sections of the refrigerated 
space. Air motion refers to the behavior 


UNIFORM 
TEMPERATURES 
FOR SMOKED 
MEATS 


It is sometimes difficult 
to maintain uniform 
temperatures in smoked 
meat hanging rooms be- 
cause of a large volume 
of closely-spaced prod- 
uct and the difficulty of 
securing adequate and 
uniform circulation of 
the chilled air. Smoked 
meat hanging room 
shown here is 40 ft. 
long and 23 ft. wide 
and badly congested 
with product, rails, etc. 
Two Anemostats, a type 
of diffuser, distribute 
chilled air and maintain 
the temperature at a 
uniform level. The use 
of the devices in other 
departments is described 
in the accompanying 
article. 
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ANEMOSTATS IN 
SAUSAGE COOLER 


Air circulators of the 
type shown here are 
available in sizes for all 
meat plant  require- 
ments. This is a pack- 
ing and shipping cooler, 
54 ft. long and 45 ft. 


_ wide, and is refrigerated 


with a unit cooler. Cold 
air, totaling 3,300 ft. 
per minute, is distrib- 
uted through two air 
diffusers, one of which 
appears prominently in 
foreground. 


of the air during the process of distri- 
bution. Air should be distributed simul- 
taneously from the conditioner to all 
sections of the room. If this is to be 
done, the air must move at high velocity 
from its source to certain sections. The 
methods that will be described herein- 
after provide for this distribution 
through ducts which terminate at points 
equally distributed over the area of the 
room. 


At each of these terminals is an 
outlet through which the conditioned 
air is discharged into the room. These 
points of outlet should be so located as 
to enable each to supply air to an equal 
portion of the room. Since the air is 
confined in ducts from the time it leaves 
the conditioner until it is discharged at 


the point of outlet, we are not concerned 
with the motion or velocity of the air 
within these ducts, except insofar as 
this velocity may affect the functioning 
of the fan. 

Conditions within the refrigerated 
space are largely dependent upon the 
distribution of the conditioned air within 
that space. If this distribution is of 
importance, it is equally important that 
air distribution should be constant and 
continuous. 

The refrigerating engineer is well 
aware of the detrimental effects of 
drafts, unequalized temperature, un- 
equalized humidity and stratification— 
commonly known as “dead air spots’— 
in a meat storage room. 

In view of the economic considera- 
tions involved, it seems only reasonable 
to assume that the control of air motion 
should be accorded a place of at least 
as great, if not greater, importance in 
the processing and storage rooms of 
the meat packer as in air conditioning 
for human comfort. 

One wonders why the control of air 
motion is not considered a “must” factor 
in refrigeration for meat storage, just 
as it is in air conditioning for human 
comfort. 


Disadvantages of Coil Bank 


Granting the desirability and the ne- 
cessity of controlling air motion in re- 
frigeration, the question naturally arises 
as to how this is to be accomplished. At 
present there are two principal methods 
of controlling the temperature and the 
relative humidity in a refrigerated room. 
The first of these methods is a system 
employing the gravity principle of air 
circulation. In this system, no attempt 
is made to control the air motion and 
air distribution within the room. 

While the coil bank system is in use 
in refrigeration at the present time, it 
is perhaps the crudest and the most 
obsolete system that could be devised. 

It is expensive because the coil bank 
occupies unnecessarily large sections of 
valuable space within the room and the 

(Continued on page 19.) 
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PRICE AT 110 PER 


ENATE and House conferees late 

this week reached agreement on 

price control legislation; most of 
the provisions desired by the adminis- 
tration are included in the compromise 
bill. . 

Conferees eliminated most of the 
O’Mahoney amendment which ~ would 
have tied urban wage levels to farm 
prices so that the latter could go to 120 
per cent of parity before being cheeked 
by ceilings. Under the compromise bill, 
ceilings can be imposed if farm prices 
rise beyond 110 per cent of parity. 

House provisions superimposing a 
five-man appeals board over the ad- 
ministrator were rejected. This appeals 
board would have had independent price- 
fixing powers. 

The Senate provision for licensing all 
business as a means of enforcing price 
ceilings was retained. : 

The compromise bill gives the ad- 
ministrator power to buy and sell com- 
modities for government account in con- 
trolling prices. 


COMPROMISE BILL SETS TOP FARM 


CENT OF PARITY 


The Secretary of Agriculture was 
given veto power over any ceilings im- 
posed on unprocessed farm products by 
the administrator. However, the Presi- 
dent holds veto power over both the 
Secretary and the administrator. 


The conferees provided several alter- 
native methods of fixing the “bottom” 
for farm prices (which prices must ex- 
ceed before ceilings can be imposed) in 
addition to the basic parity formula. 
Parity can be fixed on the basis of the 
average price level of 1919 to 1926, or 
on the basis of the 1926 price level, or 
as of the leyel of October 1, 1941 or 
December 15, 1941, whichever is the 
highest. Beef prices are expected to 
benefit from inclusion of the last two 
alternatives. 


The OPA announced a temporary ceil- 
ing on animal feeds (see page 14), es- 
tablishing January 17 prices as the 
maximum. Practically all major pack- 
inghouse by-products are now under 
price control. 


(Continued on page 35.) 
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FSA Accepts "Niacin" 
for "Nicotinic Acid" 








Federal Security Administrator Pau] 
V. McNutt announced this week that he 
has accepted the recommendation of the 
Committee on Food and Nutrition of 
the National Research Council that the 
terms “niacin” and “niacin amide” be 
adopted as synonyms for the vitamin 
substances scientifically designated re- 
spectively as “nicotinic acid” and “nico- 
tinic acid amide.” This substance is a 
member of the vitamin B complex; sub- 
stantial quantities are found in different 
types of meat. 

In explanation, Mr. McNutt said, 
“The Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act re- 
quires that the ingredients of foods be 
declared by their common names. There 
has been some well-founded concern on 
the part of nutritionists and others that 
the label declaration of the chemical 
names ‘nicotinic acid’ and ‘nicotinic acid 
amide’ may cause unwarranted appre- 
hension in the minds of the uninformed 
consumer because many do not recog- 
nize these names as designations of 
forms of a vitamin essential in human 
nutrition. As I have stated on a number 
of occasions, I have been entirely will- 
ing to consider any synonyms for these 
technical names that may be adopted by 
qualified nutritional authorities. 

“In my opinion, use of ‘niacin’ and 
‘niacin amide,’ the synonyms adopted by 
the committee, for the purpose of de- 
claring the presence of nicotinic acid 
and nicotinic acid amide, respectively, in 
products subject to the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, will not be in- 
consistent with provisions of that law.” 


TEETH FOR PRIORITIES 


Drastic civil and criminal penalties 
are needed to stop widespread and seri- 
ous violations of priority and allocation 
orders, Attorney General Francis Biddle 
told the Senate judiciary committee this 
week in a hearing on a war powers bill 
requested by the administration. The 
bill would make priorities effective by 
providing a fine of $10,000 and imprison- 
ment for one year as the maximum pen- 
alty for violators. The Attorney General 
said the ddministrative sanctions now 
used were often ineffectual. 





REJECT CANNED MEAT BIDS 


A major portion of bids submitted re- 
cently by packers in response to invita- 
tions requesting bids on canned meat 
products were rejected this week by the 
U. S. Quartermaster General because, 
it was stated, the prices asked were not 
justified by present prices of raw ma- 
terials. This action was taken by the 
Quartermaster General following con- 
sultation with the director of purchases 
of the OPM. Awards*were made on bids 
in line with previous purchases and 
present raw material, prices. 
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PACKERS BACK SCRAP DRIVE 


plying wholeheartedly with the re- 

quest of the Industrial Salvage 
Section, Bureau of Industrial Conserva- 
tion, to take immediate active part in 
the campaign to round up scrap ma- 
terial needed for the war effort. 

Following the announcement of the 
campaign in the January 3 issue of 
the PROVISIONER, packers and sausage 
manufacturers in all sections of the 
country advised of steps taken to ferret 
out all metals, rubber, paper, rags, etc. 
in and about the plants and get the ma- 
terial into the hands of junk men or 
scrap dealers. 

In some instances packers and sau- 
sage manufacturers have participated 
in activities inaugurated and conducted 
by business groups or civic organiza- 
tions. In other cases meat men have 
acted on their own initiative. In either 
event, the important result sought has 
been achieved—the swelling of the stock 
piles of critical materials. 


Toe meat packing industry is com- 


Packers Explain Methods 


Typical of individual effort is that re- 
ported by an Ohio packer. “Our system 
of saving scrap,” he says, “is as follows: 
All materials having a reuse value not 
needed in or about the plant are de- 
posited in a spot prepared for the pur- 
pose in a conspicuous place outside the 
plant. When a pile has accumulated, 
the material is sold to the junk man. 
While he is sorting and loading the 
material, one of our men is present to 
see that nothing which can be repaired 
and reused has been discarded.” 


“After reading the article on packer 
scrap in the January 3 issue of the 
PROVISIONER,” another packer writes, 
“we immediately made a_ thorough 
search of plant and premises for all 
salvage. The large amount of material 
collected surprised everyone. This was 
carefully sorted and turned over to the 
scrap dealer. We are again surveying 
the situation to round up any further 
materials which may have been over- 
looked in the first effort. Machines, 
scrap iron and steel, equipment parts, 
old boiler tubes, discarded valves, pipes 
and fittings and a large quantity of 
other needed scrap materials were sal- 
vaged and we are finding more every 
day. Included in thé accumulation were 
valve and motor parts, copper wire and 
other parts of equipment, including 
gears, which will be cleaned and re- 
paired and stored as spares. 

“Although the financial return was 
considerable, this was relatively unim- 
portant in comparison with the satisfac- 
tion we derived from knowing we have 
contributed in a small way to the war 
effort. We intend to handle salvage in 
a more systematic manner from now on. 
Our foremen have been instructed to 
send all reusable materials, including 
paper, to a designated point. Here it 






will be separated and checked. We pro- 
pose to get it into the hands of the junk 
dealer as fast as accumulations justify. 
Not the least of the compensations re- 
sulting from systematic handling of sal- 
vage is the better appearance of the 
plant and the premises.” 

E. D. Henneberry, president of the 
Hull & Dillon Packing Co., Pittsburg, 
Kans., was one of the packers who re- 
ported cooperation with his local 
chamber of commerce in a “clean up” 
campaign. “A few years ago,” Mr. 
Henneberry writes, “our local chamber 
of commerce appointed a committee 
called the ‘Elimination of Uglies Com- 
mittee,’ which developed into a town 
beautification committee. 


“Competition arose among industrial 
plants for small annual prizes which 
brought about industrial landscaping 
and now the rusty iron piles in the park- 
ings along the streets have been re- 
placed with shrubs and flowers. We 
used to have scrap piles, but not now.” 

Of interest to refrigerating engineers 
is Mr. Henneberry’s statement that the 
last big housecleaning in his plant sent 
to the junk yard the Corliss engine- 
driven ammonia compressor which fur- 
nished ice for skating at the Chicago 
Columbian Exposition in 1893. 

One of the most ambitious coopera- 
tive efforts to secure the active coopera- 
tion of industry in the economical use 
of raw materials and the salvaging of 
scrap for America’s war industries is 
that operating in Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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This program was formally launched 
on December 12, when leading execu- 
tives of the city’s large and small indus- 
tries attended an organization meeting 
and set up an executive committee. The 
executive committee aided by sub-execu- 
tive committees, then worked out a pro- 
gram of objectives, as follows: 

Wrecking of abandoned and obsolete 
machinery and equipment; utilization of 
all critical materials to the best ad- 
vantage; minimization of waste and 
spoilage; reuse of materials whenever 
possible; selective handling and segre- 
gation of scrap at the source, and speed- 
ing the return of scrap and waste ma- 
terial through existing channels to mills 
and refineries. 


To carry out these objectives, the ex- 
ecutive committee recommended the 
following salvage methods: 


1.—Arrange in every plant for the 
appointment of a salvage department 
manager or for delegation of some in- 
dividual in each plant to be responsible 
for the wrecking of obsolete machinery, 
equipment, etc. 

2.—Arrange to train men, if neces- 
sary, in the definition of scrap, its na- 
ture, handling and salvage. 

3.—Arrange for a system of periodic 
reports on scrap collected to be made 
by all plants to the committee. 


Such a plan is more ambitious than 
many smaller packers and sausage 
manufacturers would care to undertake. 
It is reported here merely to bring to 
the attention of the meat industry the 
seriousness with which the need for 
increasing stock piles of critical ma- 
terials is considered in some directions 
and the systematic methods being 
adopted to collect all available salvage 
materials and to see that they get into 
circulation. 

Packers, sausage manufacturers and 
renderers who have not yet collected 
and sold all salvage in and about their 
plants and premises should do so at 
once. The material is needed now. As 
was stated in these columns earlier, 
each member of the industry who gets 
vitally needed salvage material back 
into industry’s bloodstream can be sure 
that he is performing a most valuable 
and patriotic act. 



































SurVEY INDICATES NEED FOR 
CRACKLING SPECIFICATIONS 


ion among operators of rendering 

plants as to how many grades of 
cracklings should be recognized for 
trading purposes and the percentage 
range of protein within which each 
grade of product should fall. 

In a survey among over 200 renderers 
made recently by THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 57.14 per cent of those who ex- 
pressed an opinion said it would be ad- 
vantageous to set up three grades of 
cracklings—low test, medium test and 
high test—while 42.86 per cent of those 
cooperating were of the opinion that two 
grades—low test and high test—are 
sufficient. There was more general 
agreement as to protein specifications 
for the various grades among those 
favoring three grades of product than 
among those advocating two grades. 

Few definite conclusions can be drawn 
from the survey because of the many 
and widely divergent opinions ex- 
pressed, unless it be that there is need 
for definite crackling specifications gen- 
erally acceptable to buyers and sellers. 
This need was expressed or implied by 
most of the renderers cooperating. 

“We have had trouble trading in 
cracklings,” one renderer said, “because 
of the difference of opinion between 
buyer and seller as to what is high test 
material. We feel this difficulty could 
be avoided if a proper agency were set 
up to draw up crackling specifications.” 

A midwestern renderer expressed 
much the same opinion. “I believe it 
would be worthwhile,” he stated, “for 
some responsible agency to adopt defi- 
nite crackling specifications. Probably 
the American Meat Institute and the 
Association of American Producers of 
Inedible Fats could cooperate in this 
effort.” 


Other Factors Besides Protein 


An eastern renderer pointed out that 
South American cracklings are a factor 
to which thought should be given when 
considering crackling specifications. “As 
long as the present standards for buy- 
ing cracklings are in force,” he said, 
“three grades are necessary rather than 
two, as advocated by some. This is due 
to the difference between domestic and 
foreign (particularly South American) 
types of materials and the resulting 
need for a comparison basis. 


"Tica an is much difference of opin- 


“My personal ideas on this subject 
are considered radical by my colleagues, 
but I believe protein content alone is not 
a good enough standard for price differ- 
entials. It is true that the lower the 
grease content the higher the protein 
content, but in view of the fact that 
some large buyers of cracklings operate 
extraction plants, and grease yield is an 
important factor in their buying plans, 
I have always thought prices of grease 
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and tallow should be weighed into the 
crackling price. It is most definitely my 
opinion that some responsible agency 
should adopt definite crackling specifica- 
tions and use its best efforts to have 
these specifications generally recognized 
and used by buyers and sellers.” 


Numerous others expressed similar 
views on the need for definite specifica- 
tions. The lone renderer who disagreed 
gave no reasons for his opinion. He did 
qualify his statement, however. “If any 
more definite method of grading is 
adopted,” he said, “we would advise 
that manufacturing differences between 
packer and renderer be recognized so 
that no standards will be adopted which, 
while satisfactory to packers, would 
necessitate a change in manufacturing 
methods of renderers, particularly 
smaller renderers.” 


Some renderers, while agreeing that 
definite crackling specifications are de- 
sirable, pointed out that there are many 
different products varying in quality, 
and the task of drawing up specifica- 
tions satisfactory to everyone might be 
difficult, if not impossible. 


“Some packers are careless in the 





Low Test? High Test? 
What Are Your Views? 


Producers, buyers and sellers of 
cracklings have long felt the need 
for understandable price and mar- 
ket information to aid them in 
conducting business more intelli- 
gently. More usable market infor- 
mation on cracklings will be diffi- 
cult to supply until everyone mak- 
ing cracklings and dealing in them 
thinks alike. 

The need for definite crackling 
specifications which can be gener- 
ally accepted and used in the in- 
dustry is discussed from the 
renderers’ standpoint in the ac- 
companying article. A large ma- 
jority of the producers who ex- 
pressed an opinion believe specifi- 
cations should be drawn up by 
some responsible organization and 
efforts put forth to have these 
recognized as basic and adopted 
generally by buyers and sellers. 


Unquestionably, the subject is 
important and should be discussed 
further. In particular, recom- 
mendations from packers and 
renderers on specific specifications 
for each grade will be helpful. 
Write and give us your ideas. 
They will be incorporated in fur- 
ther articles on the subject to 
appear in future issues of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 











manufacture of their cracklings,” one 
large purchaser of product pointed out, 
“and we find their material runs high jn 
free fatty acid and is dark in color and 
of uneven granulation. Other packers 
are more careful. Their product is low 
in free fatty acid, has a fresh odor and 
light color. This better product com- 
mands a higher price.” 


“Specifications would be desirable,” a 
midwestern renderer pointed out, “if 
these could be developed on a price 
basis. We have found there is fre- 
quently a difference between buyer’s and 
seller’s analyses, due to lack of a stand- 
ard or generally accepted procedure for 
taking samples. The result of an analy- 
sis depends on whether the sample is 
taken from the bony part or the meaty 
part of the cake. 


Uniform Sampling Advocated 


“The fairest procedure is to grind the 
shipment and draw samples from the 
ground product, but this is not practical 
in most instances. Therefore, we be- 
lieve that if a price per ton could be 
established on different grades it would 
simplify trading, result in fewer adjust- 
ments and foster a more amiable rela- 
tionship between buyer and seller.” 


It is obvious from the replies that 
few, if any, who expressed an opinion 
believe that specifications based solely 
on protein percentage would serve the 
purpose. Grease and free fatty acid 
content, color, odor, etc., should also be 
designated to provide _ specifications 
most useful to buyers and sellers. This 
does not preclude the possibility of de- 
veloping workable specifications, nor 
does it mean specifications need neces- 
sarily be more complicated for trading 
purposes than those for other commodi- 
ties now in everyday use. Certainly any 
definite understanding arrived at by re- 
sponsible agencies interesting in buying 
and selling cracklings would be prefer- 
able to the haphazard and unsatisfac- 
tory basis of trading now generally pre- 
vailing. 

A very large percentage of the ren- 
derers who believe three grades of 
cracklings should be recognized stated 
that dividing lines, insofar as protein 
percentages are concerned, should be set 
up as follows: Low test, up to 47 per 
cent protein; medium test, 47 to 55 per 
cent protein; high test, 55 per cent pro- 
tein and up. Practically all agreed that 
55 per cent protein and up should be 
considered high test material. A few 
were of the opinion that the dividing 
line between low test material and me- 
dium test should be 50 per cent, or one 
or two per cent, one way or the other, 
from this point. 


Fifty per cent protein, or a few per 
cent one way or the other from this 
point, was mentioned most frequently as 
the dividing line between low test and 
high test materials by those advocating 
two grades of cracklings. Two renderers 
stated that, in their opinion, 55 per cent 
protein should be the dividing line and 
one had reasons for thinking that a 60 
per cent protein dividing line would be 
most desirable. 
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The Application of By-Product Credits 
to Packer Livestock Prices 


fourth annual meeting of the 

American Society of Animal Pro- 
duction in Chicago, P. C. Smith, vice 
president of Swift & Company, detailed 
the application of 
by-products to live- 
stock prices, ex- 
plaining how this 
relationship is 
studied by the com- 
pany in arriving at 
the prices to be 
paid for live ani- 
mals. 

Following his in- 
troductory re- 
marks, Mr. Smith 
continued: 

Now I want to 
discuss with you 
briefly the applica- 
tion of by-products 
to livestock prices. I think that I can do 
this in no better way than to carry you 
through the routine followed by per- 
sons in my office every day in the buy- 
ing of livestock. We have the responsi- 
bility of buying cattle, calves, and lambs 
for Swift & Company. In order to make 
the discussion more definite, I am going 
to restrict many of my statements to 
cattle and ask that you apply the state- 
ments to calves and lambs, and, to a 
modified degree, also to the purchasing 
of hogs. 

You have often heard the old-fash- 
ioned expression that “prices are con- 
trolled by supply and demand.” During 
the present emergency, with such things 
as price ceilings, some of the old eco- 
nomic principles have gone into the dis- 
card, so that in the case of the price on 
hides supply and demand do not, in this 
country, control prices. I am glad to 
say, however, that so far as meat and 
most of the by-products are concerned, 
prices are still the result of supply and 
demand controls. 


Every week-day morning, the man in 
my office at Chicago whose specific job 
is to supervise the purchasing of cattle 
sits down and reviews the probable 
supply of cattle for the day. The best 
information that he has on the subject 
comes from the receipts of cattle at the 
ten principal markets; there is, of 
course, a large supply of cattle which 
does not show up at these markets but 
the numbers at the ten markets serve 
as a guide for the eastern market, and 
provide the best all-over information 
available. From these he estimates the 
amount of beef that will be available 
for distribution to retail meat dealers 
for sale in the East during the next 
week to 14 days. 


This is very important because, as 
you readily realize, the amount of 
money to be spent for beef by the con- 


GFrosrth a at the recent thirty- 


P. C. SMITH 





By P. C. SMITH 
Vice President, Swift & Company 


sumer remains approximately the same 
each week. Most housewives operate on 
a budget and out of this budget they 
allot so much money for meat. Because 
meat prices go up, it does not follow 
that she can increase the amount of 
money she has allotted for meat; and 
when you compare her purchases one 
week with another, in practically every 
case it follows that she will spend 
about the same amount of money and 
be willing to take the few additional 
ounces of meat if prices are declining, 
or a few less ounces if prices are ad- 
vancing. 

The next picture we need is that of 
demand. This has been obtained through 
reports on the sales of beef that have 
taken place the previous 24 hours, as 
well as the trend for previous days. 
These sales come in to us by telegraph 
and mail from our main sales outlets 
and report the number of beef carcasses 
sold, classifying them by grade and 
weight. In this way we get a good idea 
of the current market price and what 
we can reasonably expect to sell beef 
for, providing the supply remains the 
same. 


How Prices Are Checked 


Concurrently with our gathering in- 
formation on the price of meat by 
grades, we also keep in touch in a 
similar way with the prices of by- 
products. Our estimate of the by-prod- 
uct market is, of course, influenced by 
the supply which we can figure from 
the number of animals sent to market 
and the demand which is made known 
to us by the buyers of the by-products. 
The edible ones are sold through the 
same channels as are beef and other 
meats and we get reports on the sales 
prices just the same as we do on the 
meats. The inedible ones, such as the 
hides, glands, bones, etc., have their 
purchasers just as do the meat and the 
prices are known in the trade. 


I have gone into considerable detail 
to give you this background because 
it seems necessary to understand the 
reasoning which we go through every 
day in purchasing our livestock in order 
to appreciate that the buying instruc- 
tions which we issue are influenced by 
what we can get for the meat and the 
by-products. Transferring this into the 
producers’ realm, we would say that the 
price he receives for his livestock is 
governed by what the packer can get 
for the meat and the by-products. 

Before passing on to a discussion of 
only the by-products, I think I should 
mention two or three matters which you 
need to understand my discussion of 
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By-Product Ceilings 
and Livestock Prices 


Issuance of temporary price ceil- 
ings this week on animal by-prod- 
ucts used in livestock and poultry 
feeds (see page 14) lends addi- 
tional interest and importance to 
the accompanying remarks by Mr. 
Smith. 

In his address, the Swift vice pres- 
ident stated that “so far as meat 
and most of the by-products are 
concerned, prices are still the re- 
sult of supply and demand con- 
trols.” 

For blood meal, meat scraps, feed- 
ing tankage, bone meal and a num- 
ber of other animal by-products, 
this condition now ceases to exist. 











how we determine what the instructed 
costs to our buyers shall be. In the first 
place, beef, lamb, and veal are not stor- 
age products—they are sold fresh. The 
lamb and veal sell within, say, six to 
twelve days, and the beef, seven to 
twelve days from the time it is pur- 
chased. If you were to take the total 
lamb and beef in storage in the United 
States and put it against the total pro- 
duced in a year, you would find that the 
amount in storage represents only 
about 1 per cent of the lamb and 1.9 per 
cent of the beef. Furthermore, these 
storage meats are not sold to any ex- 
tent over the butcher’s block, but are 
used in sausage and other prepared 
meats. 


One other point which you should 
have in mind is that any instructed 
costs which go from Chicago to our 
cattle, calf, and lamb buyers apply to 
the buying of only those animals which 
they expect Chicago to distribute. On 
those classes of livestock bought for 
local sale, prices are determined by the 
local management; however, they go 
through about the same process in es- 
tablishing these paying prices as we in 
Chicago in determining buying instruc- 
tions for product to be shipped East. 


Most people feel that buying instruc- 
tions are issued on live prices. This 
is far from correct with us; in fact, I 
doubt very much if any of our people 
following the buying of livestock in 
Chicago know the live market top at 
the various markets. What we are in- 
terested in is the dressed cost of the 
meat, grade for grade. I believe I can 
safely say that most meat packers issue 
buying instructions on a dressed graded 
cost basis, and it is the job of the buyer 
to translate this to a live basis after 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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Wilson & Co. Net 
Up in 1941; More 


Volume this Year 


33 per cent increase in dollar sales 
A and virtual doubling of net earn- 
ings and operating income over 1940 
were highlights of Wilson & Co. results 
during the fiscal year ended November 
1, 1941, according 
to the annual re- 
port to stockhold- 
ers by president 
Edward Foss Wil- 
son. 

Net earnings for 
1941 amounted to 
$7,047,306 c om- 
pared with $3,624,- 
645 in 1940, and 
were equivalent to 
1.89 per cent of 
sales compared 
with 1.29 per cent 
in 1940. Earnings 
were equal to $2.55 
per share on com- 
mon stock against 84c in 1940. Wilson 
dollar sales in 1941 totaled $371,934,184 
against $280,379,364 in the preceding 
year; 1941 sales reflected a substantial 
increase in tonnage as well as the in- 
fluence of the rising price level. 


The company set aside $3,085,762 
from its 1941 gross for income taxes 
compared with $1,244,561 in 1940. 

Dividends of $10.50 per share were 
paid during the year on the $6.00 cumu- 
lative preferred stock. Dividends in ar- 
rears on the preferred stock at the close 
of the year were $3.00 per share against 
$7.50 a share at the close of the 1940 
year. Earnings not paid out in divi- 
dends were retained in the business be- 
cause of the need for additional capital. 
There was an increase of about $20 
million in inventories and accounts re- 
ceivable at the end of 1941 as compared 
with 1940. 


Assets Top $67 Million 


Total current assets on November 1, 
1941, were $67,381,742.22 and current 
liabilities $28,893,770.70. 

The company has settled with the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue all matters 
arising out of the processing floor stock 
taxes paid in 1933-35 under the AAA 
and the company’s liability for unjust 
enrichment taxes. The company has also 
paid back overtime at the time and one- 
half rate (plus liquidated damages) to 
employes who were considered exempt 
under the wage and hour act prior to 
the decision in the Swift & Company 
test case. 


Wilson & Co. has adopted the last-in, 
first-out method of valuing inventory 
for pork products, dairy products, oils, 
hides and other items of which a sub- 
stantial inventory is normally carried. 
The inventory value (November 1) un- 
der this system was approximately $2,- 
450,000 less than it would have been 
had no change been made. The product 
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inventories at the close of prior years 
have been valued on the basis of mar- 
ket, less allowance for selling and dis- 
tribution expense, or at cost or market, 
whichever was lower. 


Commenting on ‘the outlook for the 
new year, president Wilson declared: 


“Prospects for greater employment 
and anticipated purchases of meat for 
shipment overseas indicate a strong de- 
mand for meats during the year ahead. 
However, the uncertainty created by the 
war makes it impossible to interpret 
prospective supply and demand condi- 
tions in terms of probable price trends 
or profits for the meat industry. Im- 
portant factors that cannot be foreseen 
at this time include price control meas- 
ures, taxes, labor costs and the avail- 
ability of materials and supplies for 
maintaining and operating our plants 
and branches, 


Increased Volume Assured 


“We are, nevertheless, assured of an 
increased volume, and an important 
part of our war effort is to make avail- 
able to the armed forces and the civilian 
population of our own and allied nations 
increased quantities of meat products.” 


Consolidated statement of income and 
earned surplus for Wilson & Co., Inc., 
and its domestic and foreign subsidiaries 
for fiscal year ended Nov. 1, 1941: 


Gross sales to trade 
and operating reve- 
nue, less discounts 
and returns ...... 

Cost of sales and op- 
erating expenses, 
excluding expenses 
below 


$371,934, 184.36 


324,189,173.74 
$ 47,745,010.62 


Selling, general and 
administrative ex- 


a $31,934,277.77 
Depreciation ....... 1,753,415.41 
Taxes other than 
United States and 
foreign income 
ere 2,869,905.40 36,557,598.58 





Operating income... $ 11,187.412.04 
Other Income: 
Dividends and in- 
terest on miscel- 
laneous securities 
and miscellaneous 
other income... .$ 
Net gain arising 
from fluctuations 
in foreign ex- 
change 


151,380.78 


41,242.62 192,623.40 


$ 11,380,035.44 





Income deductions: 


ereceseves $ 897,718.53 
Other interest .... 215,076.98 
$ 1,112,795.51 
Miscellaneous in- 
come deductions. 49,434.92 1,162,230.43 





$ 10,217,805.01 
Provision for United 
States and foreign 
income taxes .... 3,085,761.59 
$ 7,132,043.42 
Minority interest in 
net income of sub- . 
sidiaries 84,737.15 


$ 7,047,306.27 


Net earnings ...... 


Earned surplus at 
October 26, 1940.. 12,906,476.87 
$ 19,953,783.14 
Deduct: 
Excess of cost over 
face value of 
bonds and deben- 
tures purchased 
for sinking fund.$ 
Dividends — $10.50 
per share on 
$6.00 cumulative 
preferred stock. 


11,249.98 


3,393,219.00 3,404,468.98 





Earned surplus at 


November 1, 1941 $ 16,549,314.16 





OPA Sets Feed Prices 
at January 17 Levels 


The office of Price Administration 
this week, citing a price rise of “ap. 
proximately 20 per cent” since the out. 
break of war in animal product feeding. 
stuffs, issued Price Schedule No. 14, 
which temporarily establishes maximum 
prices on blood meal, blood flour, meat 
meal and other animal feed ingredients 
at the levels prevailing on January 17, 
1942, including commissions and other 
charges. Retail prices are not covered 
by the order. 

Effective January 20, the order pro- 
hibited the selling, delivery or transfer 
of these materials at prices higher than 
January 17 levels, except that contracts 
entered into prior to January 20, pro. 
viding for prices higher than the max- 
imum prices, may be carried out at con- 
tract prices, A permanent schedule of 
maximum prices is to be announced 
later. : 

Specifically covered in the OPA order 
were blood meal, blood flour, meat, meat 
by-products, meat meal, meat scraps, 
digester tankage, meat meal tankage or 
feeding tankage, digester tankage with 
bone, meat and bone meal digester tank- 
age, meat and bone meal tankage, or 
feeding tankage with bone, raw bone 
meal, steamed bone meal, special 
steamed bone meal, bone charcoal or 
bone black and spent bone black. 


Shipping Point Prices 


Maximum shipping point price shall 
be the highest shipping point price (on 
delivery point price converted to ship- 
ping point prices) : 


(a) at which seller sold at such 
shipping point such kind and grade 
on January 17, 1942, for delivery 
within 30 days in a similar amount 
to the same type of purchaser, or 

(b) at which seller sold at such 
shipping point same kind of animal 
product feed of different grade, 
amount, or type to purchaser on Jan- 
uary 17, 1942, for delivery within 30 
days, making adjustments for differ- 
ences in grade, amount, or type of 
purchaser in accordance with seller’s 
practice for determining price differ- 
ential existing on date of January 11, 
1942, or 


(c) at which such grade was sold 
in market nearest seller’s shipping 
point on January 17, 1942, for deliv- 
ery in 30 days in similar amount to 
same type of purchaser, making ad- 
justment for normal differentials, if 
any, between seller’s shipping point 
price and shipping point price in such 
market. 

The OPA order also stipulated that 
sellers of feeds must keep records of 
sales for inspection by its representa- 
tives. 

Maximum delivery price to any point 
is to be the maximum shipping point 
price, plus transportation charges at 
lowest established\ rates available for 
identical shipment being sent to such 
point. 
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Abolish OPM for 
New Setup; Week’s 
Important Orders 


N “INTERIM” organization, work- 
ing directly under the new War 
Production Board, has been set up by 
Donald Nelson, war production chief, 
to take the place of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management. 


There are six major divisions under 
the new plan—purchases, production, 
materials, division of industry opera- 
tions, labor and civilian supply—and 
their work will be coordinated by two 
new branches, requirements and plan- 
ning. Donald MacKeachie will direct 
purchases; W. H. Harrison, production; 
William L. Batt, materials; J. S. Knowl- 
son, industry operations; Sidney Hill- 
man, labor, and Leon Henderson, ci- 
vilian supply. 

Functions of the old OPM priorities 
division are transferred to the new 
division of industry operations, and all 
operations of the industrial branches, 
with the exception of the commodity or 
raw material sections, will come under 
this division. Industry operations di- 
vision will be the key to conversion of 
civilian durable goods industries to war 
production. 


Closely tied in with priorities are the 


duties of the new requirements commit- 
tee, headed by William L. Batt, which 
will survey all available supplies of ma- 
terials needed in the war effort and allo- 
cate them to the Army, Navy, lend- 
lease administration, Maritime Commis- 
sion, or for the essential civilian econ- 
omy, proceeding on the basis of great- 
est need. 

Purchases division is to streamline 
procurement procedure, methods and re- 
lations; it will have four major civilian 
officials in the Army-Navy buying 
branches and will work closely with 
military officials, as has been done in 
the Quartermaster Corps. 

Production will contain the OPM di- 
vision of contract distribution and will 
place emphasis on subcontracting and 
pooling of small firm’s facilities. 


Civilian Supply Division 


Civilian supply will continue, as at 
present, responsible for rationing, main- 
tenance of essential civilian production 
and adequate transportation and com- 
munications. 

The materials division will see’ that 
raw material supplies and resources are 
greatly expanded and that the require- 
ment committee’s broad needs are met. 

While these overall plans were being 
drawn up, production chief Nelson and 
the OPM issued several orders affecting 
the meat packing industry. They were 
as follows: 


TRUCKS.—Production of all passen- 
ger cars and light trucks, whether for 
military, export, or civilian purposes, 
was prohibited after January 31. The 
order applies to production of light 
trucks and cars, with or without tires, 
and regardless of the terms of any con- 
tract. 

SODIUM NITRATE.—What may be 
a prelude to the rationing of sodium ni- 
trate developed this week when OPM 
placed the distribution of the curing ma- 
terial under priorities control. The direc- 
tor of priorities will tell sodium nitrate 
producers and distributors each month 
how the material is to be distributed 
to meet defense and essential civilian 
needs (including meat packers’). De- 
liveries under defense orders which have 
not been assigned a higher preference 
rating will have a rating of A-10. Pack- 
ers and sausage manufacturers buying 
sodium nitrate will probably be asked to 
furnish the chemicals branch of the 
OPM with information on their require- 
ments and use of this material. 


TIRES.—An eligible user of light 
truck size tires, according to a new 
OPA order, can now buy any ply of tire 
—four, six or eight—if he can obtain 
the required certificate from his ration- 
ing board by demonstrating that a four- 
ply tire will not serve his needs.... A 
new amendment to the tire rationing 
regulations makes it clear that restric- 
tions do not apply to industrial trucks 
used wholly within plants. 
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BUT—these MUST COME FIRST 


Once again war is on the move. Tanks, planes, big guns, battle- 
ships—all of these are in immediate demand. America’s problem 
today is the production of these implements of war—+these 
























In comparison to our nation’s production problems, our worries 
and yours are trivial. Yet at the same time we are doing every- 
thing in our power to serve you as promptly as possible. 


If you have an order for a new Expeller or for replacement parts 
that has been delayed, please be patient with us until we can fill 
that order. Just remember that we are doing our level 
best. And remember also that the high quality steels used 
in the manufacture of Expellers and replacement parts 
are also used in making tanks, big guns and urgent 
implements of war—and these must come first. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1937 W. 96th Street 


* Cleveland, Ohio 
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Donald MacKenzie, Manager 
of Estherville Plant, Dies 


Donald D. MacKenzie, 55, general 
manager of the Estherville Packing Co., 
Estherville, Ia., passed away suddenly 
as the result of a 
heart attack on 
January 18, at his 
home. Funeral 
services were con- 
ducted in Chicago, 
where he was born, 
with interment at 
Mt. Auburn ceme- 
tery. 

Mr. MacKenzie 
entered the meat 
industry .in 1900, 
when he became 
connected with 
Schwarzchild & 
Sulzberger, re- 
maining there until 
1916. His next rung on the industry 
ladder was as beef department manager 
at Harris Abattoirs, Toronto, and in 
1920 he went with Allied at Buffalo in a 
similar capacity. 

In 1926, Mr. MacKenzie went with 
the Western Packing & Provision Co., 
Chicago. There followed connections 
with the Columbus Packing Co. and 
Hygrade Food Products Corp.; and in 
1938, he joined the Estherville organi- 
zation. 

The veteran packing official is sur- 
vived by his widow, Grace, a son, Her- 
bert, who is in the 3rd Coast Artillery, 
Ft, MacArthur, Calif., two sisters and 
a brother. 


North Side Packing Co. 
Opens Modern Addition 


North Side Packing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has opened a new addition to its 
plant, incorporating modern offices and 
refrigerated storage rooms, reports 
Robert A. Hofmann, secretary and sales 
manager. 


With the exception of a reception 
room and one office, the first floor of the 
two-story structure is given over to re- 
frigerated storage. Second floor houses 
the main office facilities and features a 
modern salesmen’s room, bristling with 
*phones and complete with new desks 
and fluorescent lighting. Offices of com- 
pany officials are separated by glass- 
block partitions. 

The company announced its enlarged 
quarters in two full-page newspaper ads, 
pointing out that it kills 60,000 hogs and 
5,200 cattle annually, produces 3 million 
Ibs. of sausage each year and operates 
15 modern trucks. It was founded in 
1888 and incorporated in 1909 by J. G. 
Hofmann, who died in 1926. 
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The firm’s products include ham, 
bacon, sausage, bologna, meat loaves 
and lard marketed under the Victory 
brand. Officials are George C. Hofmann, 
vice president and general manager, 
Lawrence Vogel, treasurer and assistant 
general manager, and William Mall, 
superintendent. 


J. S. Hoffman Co. Rounds 
Out 30 Years of Service 


On January 20, the J. S. Hoffman Co., 
Chicago and New York, celebrated its 
thirtieth anniversary, rounding out three 
decades of service 
in the meat and 
cheese specialty 
fields. Founded by 
the late J. S. Hoff- 
man and his broth- 
er, Harry I. Hoff- 
man, now presi- 
dent, the organiza- 
tion began as a 
modest jobbing 
business, soon 
branching into 
manufacturing to 
insure uniform 
products of highest 
quality. 

Steadily increas- 
ing volume necessitated the construc- 
tion in 1924 of the large, modern Chi- 
cago plant. Other plants were added to 
manufacture a line of dry and semi-dry 
sausage specialties and canned meats 
under the Circle H, Hickory, Royal, 
O.R.B. and Delicia brands. In addition, 
cheese factories and cheese concentra- 
tion plants were acquired in major pro- 
ducing centers, including that at Mon- 
roe, Wis., recognized as the nation’s 
outstanding Swiss cheese concentration 
plant. 

The company’s New York plant, 
opened in 1919 and enlarged in 1937, 
handles distribution along the Atlantic 
seaboard and in New England and also 
serves as Hoffman’s focal point for 
cheese imports. Prior to the invasion 
of Poland, the company was the largest 
importer of Polish canned hams. 

Among Hoffman men who have seen 
long periods of service with the com- 
pany are O. R. Christiansen, treasurer; 
R. E. Hawley, who joined the firm in its 
first year, J. J. Zahler, vice president 
(26 years); Sol Salinger, vice president, 
in charge of New York office (25 years); 
J. W. Klapper, sales manager; J. M. 
Finucane and F. Corniea. L. Rubin, 
M. E. Bush and J. E. Staren, who head 
specialized departments, have five years 
or more of service. 

With the nation at war, the company 
has shelved plans for extensive anniver- 
sary commemorative activities. 


H. I. HOFFMAN 





Personalities and Events 


Of the Week 


Alta Glazier was named president of 
the Glazier Packing Co., Malone, N. Y,, 
recently at the annual election of 
officers. Other officers chosen included 
Everest Glazier, vice president, and Alys 
Glazier, secretary and treasurer. 

Columbus Packing Co., Columbus, 0O., 
is said to be considering plant improve- 
ments designed to increase present kill- 
ing facilities. If current plans are ap- 
proved, according to reports, killing 
capacity will be stepped up to around 
9,000 hogs per week. 

George H. Stroebel, secretary of the 
Milwaukee Sausage Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, announces that the member 
firms, although eligible for new tires, 
will cut all special deliveries and confine 
service to one delivery per day to each 
retailer. Some 20 manufacturers are 
affiliated with the association. 


Harry E. Altman and Martin A. Saxe, 
Spicene Co. of America, New York, were 
visitors to Chicago last week. 


The Fulton Beef & Provision Co., 511 
Newark st., Hoboken, N. J., has been 
incorporated to deal in wholesale meats 
by Harry and Sam Brenner. 


Employes of the S. St. Joseph, Mo., 
plant of Armour and Company have ap- 
pointed a committee to further the sale 
of U. S. defense bonds, with F. W. Hess 
as secretary and chairman. Initial re- 
sponse to bond sales indicates that 
workers in many departments will par- 
ticipate 100 per cent in the drive. 


Hugh F. Oldenburg has become affiili- 
ated with Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, 
Wis., and will handle all legal matters 
of the firm in Madison. A graduate of 
University of Wisconsin law school, Mr. 
Oldenburg was formerly associated with 
the firm of Hill, Beckwith & Harring- 
ton, Madison. 

Fifty-five employes of the Liebmann 
Packing Co., Green Bay, Wis., donated 
a day’s pay to the Red Cross drive in 
that city. 

Following a fire on January 8, The 
Henry Lohrey Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., had 
to repair its electrical system, tracks, 
hangers and elevator, and replace win- 
dows on the third and fourth floors. 
Damage “far exceeded” the fire chief’s 
estimate of $1,500, according to W. M. 
Yeager, president. 

Work of the American Meat Insti- 
tute and the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, in furthering the ac- 
ceptance of meat through their adver- 
tising and educational activities, was 
highly praised by cattle raisers as they 
assembled this month at Salt Lake City 
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for the annual meeting of the American 
National Livestock Association. “Our 
industry,” declared J. Elmer Brock, 
prominent rancher of Jaycee, Wyo., “in 
addition to a pledge of unqualified 
loyalty to our country, can and will 
furnish it with wholesome beef ample 
to supply our domestic needs, with a 
large surplus for our allies.” 

The Pennsylvania department of state 
has issued a charter to Universal Meat 
Products Co., 1104 Land Title bldg., 
Philadelphia, to “make, manufacture, 
smoke and cook all kinds of hams and 
other meats and meat products of all 
kinds.” Capital stock in the amount of 
$5,000 is authorized. Incorporators are 
Ruth E. Kotzker, Rosemary Anne 
Barnes and David W. Niesenbaum, all 
of Philadelphia. 

Lazy Lad, grand champion fat steer 
at the National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, brought $1 per lb., the Capitol 
Packing Co. buying the animal for Safe- 
way Stores. The Aberdeen-Angus 
weighed 1,080 Ibs. in the sales ring. 


Harry McLerie, president of Com- 
pania Swift Internacional, announced on 
January 21 that the regular meeting of 
the board of di- 
rectors to take ac- 
tion on the next 
quarterly dividend 
would be held at 
Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, on 
January 23. Mr. 
McLerie has recom- 
mended tothe 
board the declara- 
tion of a_ special 
dividend of 50c per 
share in U. S. 
money, in addition 
to the regular 
quarterly dividend 
of 50c. Both divi- 
dends are to be paid on March 1 to 
shareholders of record February 15, Mr. 
McLerie announced. 


John J. Madigan, who has had 12 
years of meat industry experience as 
chief accountant and acting comptroller 
for the Western Packing & Provision 
Co., Chicago, has been named to the 
division of accounting, analysis and re- 
view of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, H. F. Taggart, chief of the division, 
announced on January 20. 


The St. Joseph Stockyards Co. and 
the local chamber of commerce com- 
bined to play host at the opening lunch- 
eon of the fifty-second annual conven- 
tion of the Northwest Missouri Press 
Association recently. The program 
opened with an English style pork 
luncheon. 

Harold F. North, industrial relations 
manager of Swift & Company, and R. 
D. Hayes, director of supervisory train- 
ing, American Can Co., will be among 
the speakers at the national personnel 
conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association, to be held February 
4 to 6 at the Stevens hotel, Chicago. 

H. C. Dormitzer, general superinten- 
dent’s office, Wilson & Co., Chicago; 
W. H. Moore, tax department, and E. A. 
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MORRELL PLANS NEW CANNING UNIT AT OTTUMWA 


New seven-story canning building to be built at Ottumwa by John Morrell & Co. 
will be of brick and reinforced concrete construction. Upon its completion, the 
building now housing canning and other operations (at left in drawing) will be 
completely remodeled and the two structures joined in a single operations unit. 
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Ellendt, canned meats department, were 
visitors to New York last week. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed in federal district court on 
December 31 by the Tastee Sausage 
Co., Sacramento, Calif. 

James W. McElligott, general sales 
manager, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been elected a vice president 
of the company. He joined the Kingan 
organization in 1940 and has been con- 
nected with the meat packing industry 
for 32 years. Other company officers 
have been reelected. These are: W. R. 
Sinclair, president; Howard C. Greer, 
vice president and general manager; C. 
H. Keehn, vice president in charge of 
pork operations; F. T. Lewis, vice presi- 
dent in charge of plant operations and 
produce; A. M. MeVie, secretary, T. G. 
Sinclair, treasurer. 

Lyle Jones of Castle Films, Inc., and 
formerly of the New York office of the 
American Meat Institute, is now Lieu- 
tenant Jones, having been called for 
active Army duty early this month. Lyle 
has a host of friends in the industry. 





Charles Hauck Dies; Ideal 
Packing Co. Head 20 Years 


Charles Hauck, 72, who rose from an 
immigrant butcher boy apprentice to 
head the Ideal Packing Co., Cincinnati, 
for 20 years, passed away on January 18 
at the Deaconess hospital in that city. 
He was admitted to the hospital Novem- 
ber 4, suffering from an arm fracture 
said to have been inflicted while being 
moved from his bed at home to a 
stretcher for removal to the hospital. 

Born in Billigheim, Germany, Mr. 
Hauck came to Cincinnati in 1887. In 
1904, he became vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the John Hoffman 
Packing Co., now known as the Ideal 
Packing Co., and served as chief execu- 
tive of the firm from 1918 to 1938, when 
he retired. He was also a former presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Meat Packers’ 
Association. 
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R. W. Chase, accounting department, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, was a visitor to 
New York last week. 


R. Bush, beef department, Swift & 
Company, Chicago, spent a few days in 
New York during the past week. 

Remodeling work is in progress at 
the Shreveport, La., branch of Swift & 
Company, and new equipment is being 
installed. The building contract was 
awarded to McConnell & Whitaker, 
Shreveport. 

Garland Wilson, youthful vice presi- 
dent of the Seitz Packing Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo., an enthusiastic dog fancier, 
is now at Ft. 
Leavenworth, 
Kans., awaiting 
orders to report to 
Camp Roberts, 
Calif. Mr. Wilson, 
a second lieutenant 
in the field ar- 
tillery, was called 
to active duty ten 
days ago. He re- 
ceived his commis- 
sion at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri 
in 1987, and has 
been _ associated 
with the packing firm for the past 
four years. As soon as he leaves for 
California, Mrs. Wilson plans to go to 
Washington, D. C., where she will reside 
with her parents for the duration. 


On January 12, Charles L. Campbell 
became superintendent of the Kansas 
City plant of Armour and Company. 
Mr. Campbell, who joined Armour in 
1924 at Chicago, was formerly super- 
intendent of the St. Joseph, Mo., plant, 
and has worked for the company in 
several cities. 

As a step against sabotage, employes 
of John Morrell & Co., Sioux Falls, 
S. D., are being equipped with an iden- 
tification card bearing the employe’s 
picture and description, according to 
Robert F. Foster, assistant manager. 
Special portable equipment has been set 
up in the plant so that the pictures can 
be taken at the rate of 400 per hour. 
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The present national emergency has 
Opened our eyes to many depart. 
ments in the packing plant where ef. 
ficiency and economy have too long 
been neglected. Planned efficiency is 
a part of your profit-defense... 
you'll notice a real savings when you 
protect your beef with CAHN BEEF 
BAGS. Write! 


to hoabhen 


ie W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Selling Agent: THE ADLER COMPANY, CINCINNATI 


ADELMANN 


HAM BOILERS 


Assure perfect shape and appearance, 
plus minimum shrinkage, ease of clean- 
ing, quick operation, even spring pressure 
and long life. Because of priorities on alu- 
minum, now available in Tinned Steel and 
Nirosta (Stainless) Steel only, in a few 
selected sizes. Ask for particulars today. 


HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. © Chicago Office, 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
Evropean Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, 
London. Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co. Pty. Lid., Offices 
in Principal Cities. Canadian Repr tive: C. A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd. Toronto, Ont. 














Peak refrigeration loads demand insula- 
tion that will stand up under the severest 
conditions. Because LARD COOKER 
UNITED'S Corkboard pefined lard, white, elealon, 


: high smoke point, from all types 
as thoroughly Block of fat. Write for further infor- 


Baked, and scientifi- mation and catalogs. 


cally erected, you can The FRENCH OIL MI 
be assured of Con- MACHINERY CO. 


stant, trouble-free Piqua Ohio 
Service all the time. 


UNITED en 


iN CHICAGO 


CORK COMPANIES World's Tallest Motel 
KEARNY, NEW JERSEY Offers , 
Manufacturers ad Erectors of Cork Insulation f= Coetything 


LEONARD HICKS 
Managing Director 

















SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 
Albany, N. Y. Cincinnati, Ohio Milwaukee, Wis. Pittsburgh, Po. 
Baltimore, Md. Cleveland, Ohio New Orleans, La. Rock Island, lil. 
Hartford, Conn. ne 
4 Indianapolis, Ind. New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, lil. Los Angeles, Calif. Philadelphia, Pa. Waterville, Me. 
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cooler and the application of air 

conditioning principles in the meat 
packing plant, packers found it difficult, 
if not impossible, to maintain in the 
peef holding cooler at all times condi- 
tions most suitable for keeping car- 
casses in best condition. 


Beer the advent of the unit 


The problem was most serious during 
the colder months. During this period 
the relative humidity of the outside air 
is comparatively low and there is little 
or no sensible heat loss from the cooler 
on many days, or the loss is so small 
that little or no artificial refrigeration is 
required. At such times dehumidification 
proceeds slowly and there is only a 
small carcass shrink. 


However, wet bulb temperature in- 
creases considerably under such con- 
ditions and the relative humidity in the 
room may build up to 95, 96 or 97 per 
cent. This frequently results in slimy 
meats and wet and unsatisfactory cooler 
conditions. 

During the summer months, when 
relative humidity and dry bulb temper- 
ature of the outside air are high, reverse 
conditions rule in the beef carcass hold- 
ing cooler. There is considerable sensible 
heat loss from the room and more arti- 
ficial refrigeration is required. Under 
these conditions, shrink losses may be 
high unless precautions are taken to 
prevent them. 


Some packers think beef carcasses 
keep best in summer at a temperature 
of 383 degs. F. and during the colder 
periods at a temperature of 32 degs. F. 
A relative humidity of 85 to 87 per cent 
is more suitable throughout the year. 
Only by applying air conditioning 
principles can proper conditions of 
temperature, relative humidity and air 
movement be maintained in the beef 
holding cooler at all seasons. General 
recognition of this fact explains the 
rapid acceptance of unit coolers by 
packers for refrigerating the beef hold- 
ing cooler. 


The air conditioning system gener- 
ally applied consists of a brine spray 
unit cooler equipped with low velocity 
air outlets or a duct system equipped 
with adjustable outlets or air circula- 
tors, mechanical atomizers for use dur- 
ing the warmer months and means for 
heating the air. For control during sum- 
mer, dry bulb thermostats to regulate 
temperature and hygrostats to control 
humidity are used. In winter a thermo- 
stat regulates temperature and a hygro- 
stat operates the heating coil. 


An air velocity over the carcasses not 
exceeding 10 ft. per minute has been 
found suitable. Temperature must be 
held within close limits at all times. 
Close regulation of humidity is not 
easy; however, satisfactory results can 


Air Conditioning Holding 
Cooler Cures Varied Ills 


be secured by operating the equipment 
in the manner known as “cycling.” Mini- 
mum relative humidity must not go so 
low that fresh cut surfaces will change 
color or texture. 


When the controls shut down the unit 
cooler, relative humidity in the room 
will rise to 90 or 95 per cent very 
quickly in winter. This is not neces- 
sarily detrimental to product, particu- 
larly if during the periods of high hu- 
midity the meat. does not collect more 
moisture than can be dried during the 
following period of equipment operation 
and low humidity. 


The difficulty of maintaining proper 
conditions in the beef holding cooler 
makes it imperative that the air condi- 
tioning system be carefully designed if 
desired results are to be realized. Equip- 
ment for obtaining and holding the con- 
ditions required is necessary. The im- 
portant task is to plan this equipment 
to operate efficiently and satisfactorily 
under the particular conditions existing. 





Air Distribution 


(Continued from page 9.) 

coil surface is of the lowest efficiency. 

It is inefficient for the reason that, 
due to the slow air motion through the 
coil, the heat absorbing capacity of the 
coil is at a minimum, and because, due 
to the arrangement of the coil, the con- 
trol of the motion and distribution of 
the air is impossible, and unequalized 
temperatures and air stratification are 
inevitable. 


Also, frost and ice inevitably form 
on the surface of the coil, causing 
fluctuations in coil efficiency and in 
temperature and humidity conditions 
within the room. 

It is unsanitary because bacteria in- 
fested slime is constantly accumulating 
on the floor of the bunker and elsewhere, 
and the defrosting of the coil bank 
frequently results in watersoaked and 
decaying bunkers and baffles and inter- 
ruption of refrigeration. 

This system long since, no doubt, 
would have been relegated to the scrap 
heap had the refrigeration industry been 
cognizant of a better system. Why is 
this obsolete system so extensively con- 
tinued in use, when the savings that 
could be effected and the advantages 
that could be obtained by the substitu- 
tion of a system free from these de- 
ficiencies would in a comparatively short 
period of time liquidate the conversion 
cost, including the increased plant de- 
preciation caused by the “junking” of 
the old system?” 

Of course, one seldom encounters a 
coil bank in a new installation, but 
neither do we often see coil banks being 
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torn out and replaced by more modern 
systems. Regardless of the design and 
arrangement and regardless of the name 
by which it is called, the system which 
utilizes the gravity method of air cir- 
culation, no matter how modern -it may 
be, still possesses many of the objection- 
able and inefficient characteristics of the 
coil bank. This no doubt explains the 
reluctance of the packer to modernize 
his refrigeration plant. 

The unit cooler largely overcomes or 
eliminates the objectionable features of 
the first system, because— 


Unit Cooler Characteristics 


1.—It consumes the least possible 
space. 

2.—The high velocity of the air pass- 
ing through the coil raises the coil 
efficiency to a maximum. 

3.—Due to the high motion of the air 
through the coil, the condensation of 
moisture from the air is reduced to a 
minimum. 

4—It utilizes the extended surface 
coil which enables the concentration of 
large quantities of coil surface into 
relatively small spaces. 

5.—All odor and flavor-laden conden- 
sate is confined to an isolated compart- 
ment which is easily cleaned. 

6.—The accumulation of bacteria-in- 
fested slime within the unit is easily 
avoided. 


7.—Any necessary defrosting of the 
coil is done in a sanitary chamber which 
prevents the moisture from reaching 
any portion of the room, and such 
defrosting is effected without serious 
interruption to refrigeration. 

In a cold storage room, the product is 
usually stored with the long axis in a 
vertical position and, when air is blown 
horizontally through the room, it has 
difficulty in passing entirely through the 
product, and the effect on the product 
lacks uniformity. If the most satis- 
factory results are to be obtained, the 
conditioned air should be passed verti- 
cally through the product, because in 
this way, it encounters the fewest ob- 
structions and has the greatest oppor- 
tunity to permeate the product thor- 
oughly and completely envelop each 
piece, resulting in uniformity of condi- 
tions throughout the intervening spaces. 


By passing the conditioned air ver- 
tically down through the product, we 
utilize the law of gravitation. This 
eliminates stratification in congested 
places, which forms spots ideal for the 
lodgment and incubation of bacteria. 
This method of distribution facilitates 
the equalization of the temperature all 
around each item, resulting in better 
preservation. With this method of air 
distribution, the air from the unit cooler 
comes directly to the product before it 
experiences an appreciable rise in tem- 
perature. 


This method of distribution is not 
possible with a unit cooler using its 
normal arrangement for distributing the 
air, but it does not necessarily follow 
that it cannot be made to function in 
such a manner. Unit coolers are used 
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exclusively in air conditioning for hu- 
man comfort, and early in the develop- 
ment of air conditioning it was discov- 
ered that, while it was imperative to 
use the unit cooler, it was also impos- 
sible to allow it to discharge the air 
into the room in its usual manner. Some 
method of air diffusion and distribution 
had to be devised to avoid the very 
things that we are seeking to avoid in 
a refrigerated room, namely, drafts 
and stratification. 

Many methods of air distribution have 
been devised in an attempt to overcome 
these objectionable features in air con- 
ditioning for human comfort, but little 
or nothing has been done to overcome 
them in refrigeration. Some of the 
methods employed in comfort air condi- 
tioning have been highly efficient, while 
others have been far less efficient and 
acceptable only in cases where condi- 
tions were ideal for their functioning 
or where the demands were not too 
exacting. 


Record Turnout Expected 
at Canners' Convention 


A record attendance is expected next 
week at the thirty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, which opens on January 25 at the 
Stevens hotel, Chicago. Addresses relat- 
ing to canned meats will be given at 
the meat section meeting, scheduled for 
Thursday morning, January 29. Edward 


T. Clair, Republic Food Products Co., 
Chicago, and Dr. H. R. Kraybill, Amer- 
ican Meat Institute, will be in charge 
of the meeting. 


Meat Section Topics 


Speakers at the meat section and the 
subject of their addresses will be: “Gov- 
ernment Specifications and Regulations 
for Canned Meats,” G. M. Lewis, Ameri- 
can Meat Institute; “Use of Canned 
Meat in the Army,” Major Jesse H. 
White, Chicago Quartermaster Depot; 
“Inhibitive Effect of Curing Agents on 
Anaerobic Spores,” J. Yesair and E. J. 
Cameron, National Canners’ Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; “Some Obser- 
vations on the Retorting of Luncheon 
Meats,” O. F. Ecklund, H. L. Roberts 
and H. A. Benjamin, American Can 
Co.; “Recent Tests for Thermophilic 
Contamination in Cereals,” E. J. Cam- 
eron, National Canners’ Association, 
and “The Relation of the External Ap- 
pearance of Canned Meat to the Sound- 
ness of the Product,” G. V. Hallman, 
Continental Can Co. 

Also participating in the convention, 
which closes January 30, will be the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation and the National Food Brokers 
Association. Exhibits of canning ma- 
chinery and supplies will be held 
throughout the show in the Machinery 
hall, Grand Ball room, Grand Ball room 
foyer, East lounge and Boulevard rooms 
of the hotel. Packers will also have 
their canned products on display. 


ARMY DISCARDS BURLAP 


Burlap will be eliminated as a pack. 
aging material for all meat bought in 
the future for domestic and overseas 
Army consumption, according to the 
War Department’s announcement this 
week. 

Substitute packaging materials have 
been studied by the Quartermaster 
Corps, which buys and ships meat for 
the Army. Today commercial packers 
are urged to ship meat for domestic 
consumption to the Army without pack- 
aging wherever possible; otherwise 
paper is the material specified. For 
overseas shipments, the inner wrapper 
of packaged meat is now made of 
crinkled paper, or stockinette, while the 
outer wrapper is of tightly sewn, un- 
sized muslin. 


MERCHANDISING AND THE WAR 


Vital war roles that those in mer- 
chandising can fill will be pointed out 
in an address by Paul S. Willis, presi- 
dent, Associated Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, at the annual Monday 
luncheon sponsored by the Chicago As- 
sociation of Manufacturers’ Representa- 
tives at the Congress hotel on January 
26. All attending the canners’ conven- 
tion, interested in grocery merchandis- 
ing, are invited to attend the luncheon, 
which starts at noon and concludes at 
2 o’clock in the afternoon. 








“BOSS’’ AUTOMATIC LANDING DEVICE - NO. 401 


Patent Applied for 


This practical, positive device is used with much success for the safe 
landing of cattle on the bleeding rail. 

Used with “BOSS” Electric Hoists, it is equipped with limit switch to auto- 
matically stop the motor and apply the magnetic brake, holding the beef in 
proper position for landing. 

Another “BOSS” Device that gives 


Best Of Satisfactory Service 


THE CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 


Mail Address: P. O. Box D, Elmwood Place Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Factory: Helen and Blade Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 824 Exchange Ave., U. S. Yards, Chicago, Ill. 

















MONEY-SAVING NEWS FOR PACKING PLANTS 
YOUR EQUIPMENT MUST LAST LONGER! 


It is all right to clean equipment, but 
Sure, in these critical times, to ned SAFE 
cleaning Materials, designed to keep 
equipment in required sanitary condition 

yet that also protect equipment surfaces, 
extend usefulness and life. More plants 
are using safe, money-saving Oakite 
materials for that reason. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS INC. 
‘ L «220A T 
Representatives in All Principal en so “ry 


TRUE SALT FLAVOR 


as refreshing as a drink 
from the old oaken bucket! 








amen 
CLEANING 
HAM BOILERS 
BACON HOOKS 
HOG TROLLEys 
MEAT TRUCKS 


OAKITE “AN CLEANING 


SPECIFY 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT! pe 


FOR 





Uniform Color—Purity— Dryness 
Solubility — Precision Screening 
Cleanliness — Flake Character 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO.,INC.,ST. CLAIR, MICH. 
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WILL WIN THE 
lave RMOUR AND COMPANY is going 
ster “all-out for victory,” George A. W A a4 | 
for Eastwood, president, announced to the c] 
kers company’s stockholders at the annual Save It With 
Stic meeting in Chicago on January 16. 
ack. After explaining 
wise why a large pro- D O L E 
For portion of 1941 Refrigeration 
per earnings was re- 
of tained in the busi- 
the ness because of M : 
un- increased reauire- Write for complete information on 
ments for working 
capital (greater in- FREE ZING FOOD Ss, 
ventory invest- 
aa a PRESERVING FOODS 
AR wood reported that and TRANSPORTING 
in the nearly three 
ner- months since the PERISHABLE FOODS 
out beginning of the 
resi- current fiscal year, 
rers G.A.EASTWOOD bysiness has been Please mention January 24 
day good in volume and National Provisioner D oO L 3 
As- profitable in result. He said that it VACUUM 
nta- seems reasonable to hope that current COLD PLATES 
lary dividends can be maintained, vo ag 
ven- ayment of back dividends depends on 
\dis- 5 mel of earnings and the funds SOLE REFRIGERATING COMPANY 
eon, needed to operate on a scale commen- 5910 North Pulaski Road + Chicago, Illinois for oll 
Ss at surate with increased war and civilian New York Branch, 601 West 26th Street, New York City 
needs. President Eastwood then de- SS PERISHABLES 
aioe clared: OIE NEES 





“Keeping the company strong and 
healthy is more than just a selfish inter- 
est; it is a patriotic necessity. Less than 
two months ago the United States be- 
came involved in the biggest, the most 
destructive war the world has ever seen. 
The nation’s form of government, its 
economic structure, its future, in fact 
its very existence, are all at stake. ... 

“Armour and Company is not going to 
be content merely to pay lip service to 
our country’s war effort. We are going 
all-out for victory. All that may entail 
I do not know at this moment. I do 
know, however, that our business—the 
production and distribution of food—is 
essential and indispensable to our na- 
tion’s war program. ‘Food,’ said our 
Secretary of Agriculture recently, ‘will 
play a role just as important in the 
war as guns.’ 

“Meeting the nation’s food require- 
ments puts a great responsibility upon 
us and we will give the full measure of 
rT our service to the nation in this crisis. I 

know I speak with your approval when 

I say that Armour and Company, its 

man-power, its investment, its present 
: and its future, are all and completely 
at the service of the nation for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

“Our industry and our company did 
a good job in the last world war. We 
are in splendid position to do an even 
better job in this war. .. . We have the 
will to work; we have the men and the 
machines and all signs point to the cer- nee Ee 
tainty that we will have the required 4). _ , , ' 
amounts of raw materials with which to 2 eg 701-707 N. Western Ave. Chicago. III. 
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furnish meat to our armed forces, our 
allies and our civilian population. 

“The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has called upon the farmers for 
greater production and the call is being 
heeded. Prospects are that in the cur- 
rent fiscal year we will have a 5 per cent 
increase in the total meat supply—an 
increase resulting largely from the pro- 
duction of some 4 or 5 million more hogs 
than were produced last fiscal year. 
This means that the packing industry 
will have 52 or 53 million hogs for 
processing in government inspected 
plants. For the year following the De- 
partment of Agriculture is planning on 
the production of 65 million hogs for 
slaughter under government inspection 
and there may be an additional 25 to 35 
million for slaughter on the farms and 
in uninspected plants. It seems certain 
that an all-time record will be estab- 
lished. 

“Our government is not unmindful of 
the part that potential profits play in 
encouraging unusually large production, 
and it is assuring farmers that price 
levels will justify patriotic endeavors in 
that direction... . ‘ 


“It seems reasonable to expect that 
the same rule will apply to packers, 
namely that prices as far as they are 
controlled by the government will per- 
mit of fair and reasonable profits such 
as will enable the industry to perform 
efficiently and at top speed.” 


Five directors were elected for terms ‘ 


of three years each. They are: 


By-Products and Livestock 


(Continued from page 13.) 


taking into consideration by-products 
credits, yield, conditions, etc. 

In determining the value of the by- 
products, the meat packer in figuring 
the cost of meat from the live animal 
credits each species with the value of 
the by-products based on the current 
by-product market. 


The reason for using the current mar- 
ket of by-products when figuring meat 
costs, as a trade practice, is that this 
is the only market the packers have, 
plus the fact that any other basis would 
be an out-and-out speculation. It nat- 
urally follows that since buying instruc- 
tions are issued on a dressed cost basis 
and by-products are credited at the cur- 
rent market, the higher the by-product 
credit, the more the buyer can pay for 
livestock to the producer. 





Laurance Armour and D. A. Craw- 
ford of Chicago, Chase Ulman and S. 
Mayner Wallace of St. Louis and John 
E. Sanford of Atlanta. Except for Mr. 
Sanford all were previously members of 
the Armour board. Mr. Sanford re- 
placed the late James A. McDonough. 
Mr. Sanford is in charge of Armour and 
Company’s fertilizer operations and has 
been with the company in an executive 
capacity for 32 years. 

D. M. Flick was made a vice presi- 
dent of the Armour organization. 


The value of the by-products has an 
important influence on the live animal, 
At times the meat packer is able to 
sell by-products for enough to cover 
the cost of processing the animal; in 
such cases the producer receives as 
much for his cattle as the meat packer 
can obtain for the meat produced from 
those cattle. Although by-product 
prices influence day-to-day prices to 
only a very slight degree, over a longer 
period hide prices, for example, may 
affect live cattle prices by as much as 
$4 to $5 per head. 


The price cycle over a period of years 
will show as many advancing markets 
as declining ones, so one is inclined to 
feel that one washes out the other; but 
that is not the case. Prices vary ac- 
cording to total available supply. To 
take hides, for example: If more hides 
are being produced than are being con- 
sumed, prices work lower; if more are 
being consumed than are being pro- 
duced currently, prices work higher. 


Buyers compete keenly with each 
other for the available supply of live- 
stock, and all are interested in obtain- 
ing as many livestock as possible in 
order that their companies can operate 
their plants in the most efficient man- 
ner. In the final analysis, when an in- 
creased price can be assured for meat 
and/or by-products, prices of livestock 
go up. When-the values of meat and 
by-products go down, it naturally fol- 
lows that the price paid for livestock 
must be adjusted accordingly. 





Booklet .... 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, INC. 
407 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, lilinois 


Please send me postpaid..... +++..copies of Volume 1 
“Meat Plant Refrigeration and Air Conditioning” at $1.50 


per copy. | enclose $. 


“Increased Efficiency-Reduced Cost” 


SL, ay4: Canada Packers Limited of St. Boniface, Manitoba 


“We forwarded one booklet to each of our branches and we have since 
had a reply from the manager at each branch stating that, in company 
with his engineer, they are going through the different lessons and 
already have learned sufficient to improve the efficiency of their 
refrigeration equipment, and at the same time to reduce the operat- 


ing expense... “’ 


“Meat Plant Refrigeration and Air Conditioning” is THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER'S 


answer to a definite demand. The author of the articles and the man who revised the 
first thirty-seven lessons in the course is a meat plant engineer—an expert in packing 


are designed to enable those interested in meat plant operation, as well as refrigeration, 


to acquire a practical working knowledge of this basic subject as well as fundamental 


! 
! 
| 
house refrigerating problems. The articles in this new volume appear in lesson form and 
| 
! 
| 


information essential to the worker who has ambitions beyond his present job. 


1 The first edition is limited, be sure to fill out the coupon and mail your order today. 


Price postpaid, $1.50 per copy. 


| A National Provisioner Publication 
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LIVESTOCK AND DRESSED MEAT PRICES COMPARED 


Livestock prices at Chicago, compared with wholesale and composite retail meat 
prices, and wholesale and retail meat values at New York, for two-week period 


ending Jan. 17, 1942. 


Steers 
Dollars per cwt 


Jan. Jan. 
3¢ 


1942 1942 


i nimal prices, Chicago’. . $13.44 
Wholesale meat prices, New York?. 21.24 


Steers 


Cents per Ib. 
34.46 33.91 


Composite retail meat prices, 
‘4 s 


New York 35.31 


Value of carcass meat from 100 Ibs. live animal (Dollars 
12.74 12.41 oy] 10.15 


Ibs., lambs all weights, and hogs 200-220 Ibs. 

ood and choice, steer beef, 600-700 Ibs., lamb 40-45 lIbs., and hog prod 

econ picnics, fresh loins and carton lard combined in proportion to their respective yields from live 
‘. %Composite av. of semi-monthly retail quotations on various cuts (including lard) combined 

in proportion to their respective yields from live weight. I 

and 53.78 lb. of principal hog products, including lard. 

52.64 Ib. of principal hog products, including lard. 


Tholesale—New York* . 4 
ae new York® 16.74 16.33 


tAverage good and choice, steers 900-1000 


weight. 


*Three-week period. 


Jan. Jan. 
18* 


1941 
$13.45 $13.39 $12.60 


OCTOBER MEAT 

CONSUMPTION 
Federally inspected meats available 
for consumption in October, 1941, as 


reported by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service: 


Lambs 
Dollars per cwt. 
Jan. Jan. 
ge 18* 
1942 1941 
$12.37 $10.10 
71 19.87 17.86 


Total Pe 
Caraen, Capita 
8 


1942 
$11.48 $11.29 970 
aadlas ; BEEF AND VEAL 





Hogs 
Cents per lb. 
28.44 27.49 


Lambs 
Cents per Ib. 
30.06 28.72 26.80 





10 months, 1941 
10 months, 1940 











ss 
RS coe 
BRER 


21.88 





) 
8.75 
12.65 


9.74 


12.17 
13.56 


14.97 


11 64 


14.47 October, 


October, 194 
10 months, 1941 
10 months, 1940 


8.57 
11.52 
2Average 
ucts consisting of smoked hams, 


14.19 


S5an 


b. of beef carcass, 49 Ib. of lamb carcass 


: October, 
°47.4 ib. of beef cuts, 47.2 of lamb cuts and October 


tober, 
10 months, 1941... 
10 months, 1940 


S352 2222 
S3BS BERS 


an 





DENVER SHOW AND ANNUAL 


The 1942 annual magazine edition of 
The Record Stockman marks the fifty- 
third year of publication, with an is- 
sue of 180 pages, well illustrated, re- 
viewing the past year and looking at 
1942 in relation to the prospects of sup- 
plying the needs of a United States at 
war. It states that the nation is forti- 
fied with the heaviest meat animal pop- 
ulation the country has seen in many 
years, with livestock generally in a 
better condition than for several dec- 
ades and feed supply greatest in more 
than 20 years. 


The thirty-sixth annual National 
Western Stock Show opened January 
10 and ran to January 17. Behind this 
annual show is the Western Stock Show 
Association, organized in 1906. The new 
president of the board elected at the 
1941 annual meeting is Wilson Mc- 
Carthy, who succeeds Roe Emery, presi- 
dent for the last seven years. A new 
$100,000 livestock show barn was used 
for the first time at the 1942 exposition. 


BEEF QUALITY UP IN 1941 


Beef steers sold at Chicago stock- 
yards for slaughter during 1941 aver- 
aged heavier and were of better quality 
than during 1940 or 1939. Number of 
head, average weight and quality were 
as follows: 

1941 


Number of Head 
Choice and prime 
Good 


1939 
255,000 
419,000 


Common .. 
All grades 





38888 


eras 
NoOn 


1,156 


988 
1,075 


878 
1,114 


Average Price (per 100 Ibs.) 
a and prime 











FSCC TRANSFERS TO U.K. 


Pork products totaling 266,329,927 
lbs.; 10,994 Ibs. of dried beef; 1,979,891 
lbs. of hog casings; 211,637,661 Ibs. of 
lard and 108,625 lbs. of oleo oil were de- 
livered to the British government for 
lend-lease shipment from April 29 to 
December 1, 1941, according to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Transfers 
during November, according to these 
figures, amounted to 55,501,693 Ibs. of 
pork and 24,922,899 Ibs. of lard. 
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CALVES BRING RECORD PRICE 


A price $9 per cwt. higher than the 
previous world’s record was paid on 
January 15 at the National Western 
Stock Show, Denver, for 20 Hereford 
steer calves which came out second-best 
in judging competition. The calves, 
which brought $37 per cwt., were sold by 
the T. O. Ranch of Raton, N. M., to the 
Columbian Steel Tank Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo. The grand champion carload 
of feeder cattle sold earlier for $20.25 
per cwt. 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended January 17, 1942: 


Week Same 
Jan. 17 wee! week '41 
Cured meats, Ibs.25,572,000 28,653,000 17,207,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs.74,351,000 58,746,000 67,668,000 
Lard, Ibs. .......10,694,000 9,228,000 6,872,000 


Previous 
k 





CUT-OUT RESULTS ARE BACK IN THE RED 


(Chicago costs and prices, first four days of week) 


An advance in hog costs during the four-day period, coinciding with a drop 
in total product values, wiped out the profit margin shown on last week’s 
hog cut-out test. Heavy hogs suffered the most with a 32c per cwt. advance 
in average cost of hogs over last week and 17c per ewt. decline in product 
values; cost of light butchers rose 18¢ per cwt. and product fell 20c per cwt.; 
cost of medium hogs advanced 20c per ewt. and product declined 12¢ per ewt. 


——180-220 lbs.—— 
Value 
per 


——220-240 Ibs.—— —— 240-270 Ibs.—— 


Value Value 
Pet. Price Pet. Price per a per 
li per e live per ewt. ewt. 

Ib. alive wt. Ib. alive 


$3.36 13.90 
1.12 5.50 


alive 


ied: 
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womans 
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Trimmings . eee 
Feet, tails, neckbon 
Offal and miscellaneous...... 


TOTAL YIELD AND VALUE.69.50 


Cost of hogs per cwt 
Condemnation loss ........ 
Handling and overhead 


TOTAL COST PER CWT. 
ALIVE 
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Loss per cwt 
Profit last week.... 














CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 





CASH PRICES 


Carlot trading loose, basis, f.o.b Chicago or 
Chicago basis, Thurs., January 22, 1942 
REGULAR HAMS 
*S.P. 
25% 
25% 
25% 
24% 


*S.P. 
241% 
24 


SKINNED HAMS 
Fr. & Fr. Fran. 


23% 
22% @28 


Short shank %-%4c over. 


BELLIES 
(Square Cut Seedless) 


*Quotations represent No. 1 new cure. 
GREEN AMERICAN BELLIES 


Green square jowls 
Green rough jowls 
GEG Ga ee BUGS EE Bi acseccccccsctccceses 12 


WEEK’S LARD PRICES 


Prices of cash, loose and leaf lard on 
the Chicago Board of Trade: 


Cash 
Saturday, Jan, 17..10.77%n 
Monday, Jan. 19...10.724¢n 
Tuesday, Jan. 20..10.70n 
Wednesday, Jan. 21.10.62%n 


Loose 
10.974%4n 


Leaf 
11.12%n 
11.12%n 
11.124%n 
11.124%n 


Thursday, Jan. 22.10.67%n 
Friday, Jan. 23....10.92%b 


Packers’ Wholesale Prices 


Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo 

Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b 

Leaf, kettle rend., tierces, 

Neutral, tierces, f.0.b. Chicago 

GRSPSSMENE, GEOTSSS, 6.8.8. cccccccccccccccccces 


Havana, Cuba Pure Lard Price 
Wednesday, January 21 


11.12%n 
11.12%n 
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FUTURE PRICES 


LARD SATURDAY, JANUARY 17, 1942 


Close 
10.70ax 


Low 
10.67% 
12.32% 12.30 
2.55 12.50 
Mar. 1; May 7; July 5; total, 15 


Open 
. 10.67% 
Mar, ...12.12% 
May ...12.32% 
July ...12.55 

Sales: Jan. 2; 
sales. 

Open interest: Jan. 3; Mar. 538; May 773; July 
133; total, 1,447 lots. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 19, 


High 


Jan. 10.70 


--.10.70 10 70 
ee 12.15 
..-12.35-374% 12.37% 12.32% 
--12.57% 12.57% 12.52% 
Sales: Jan. 11; Mar. 7; May 16; July 5; total, 
39 sales. 
Open interest: Jan. 12; Mar. 541; May 780; July 
134; total, 1,467 lots. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 20, 1942 


10.65 
12.10 


LARD 
Jan. ...10.65 10.65 10.6214 0.62 
Mar. ...12.10 12.15 12.10 2.12 
May ...12.32 12.37% 12.32% 87 
July ...12.52% 12.57% 12.5214 2.57 
Sales: Jan. 17; Mar. 16; May 40; July 9; total, 
82 sales. 
Open interest: Jan. 14; Mar. 533; May 800; July 
137; total, 1,484 sales. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 21, 1942 


x 


1 
1 
1: 
1 


LARD 
Jan, 
Mar. ...1 
May ...12 
July 12.60 524 
Sales: Jan. 32; Mar. 11; May 26; July 9; total, 
78 sales. 
Open interest: Jan. 34; Mar. 531; May 811; July 
142; total, 1,518 lots. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 22, 1942 


10.62% 
12.25 


10.60 
12.17% 


10.60 
12.224%ax 
12.45 12.37% 12.42%b 
12.67% 12.62% 12.65 
Sales: Jan., 15; Mar., 18; May, 27; July, 12; 
total, 72 sales. 


Open interest: Jan., 18; Mar., 523; May, 811; 
July, 144; total, 1,496 lots. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 23, 1942 
LARD: 


Jan. 10.85b 


.-10.75 
ook . 4 12.274%4b 
-. 12.50 q 5 12.50 
--12.70 : 12.65b 
BELLIES: 
. 13.00 r ecw 13.00b 
(Key—ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal.) 


TRUCK RECEIPTS, 1941 


Livestock receipts at 68 public stock- 
yards throughout the United States, 
driven-in during 1941, as reported by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service, in- 
cluded 10,493,453 cattle, 4,133,621 calves, 
21,609,019 hogs and 7,819,747 sheep. 
During 1940 truck receipts totaled 9- 
240,999 cattle, 4,032,872 calves, 23,553,- 
275 hogs and 7,246,509 sheep. 


1941 HOG-CORN RATIO 


The hog-corn price ratio in the United 
States in 1941, based on barrows and 
gilts, was 13.5, compared with 9.2 in 
1940 and 13.6 in 1939. Average price 
received for hogs in 1941 was $9.47, 
compared with $5.80 in 1940 and $6.81 in 
1939. Yellow corn sold for 70.4c per bu. 
in 1941, compared with 62.9c per bu. in 
1940 and 50.0c per bu. in 1939. 


New Trade Literature 


Feed Water Regulator (NL 947)— 
Six-page folder describes new boiler 
feed water regulator with no floats, 
thermostats, generators, links or moy. 
ing parts. Regulator is said to supply 
dry steam, save fuel, take care of sud- 
den load changes. It is applicable to any 
boiler. Seventeen reasons why boiler 
operating engineers prefer this type of 
regulator are included.— Atlas Valve 
Co. 


Industrial Control] Devices (NL 948). 
—This new 56-page, two-color catalog 
tells how production can be increased, 
costs lowered and product quality im- 
proved through use of automatic con- 
trol of industrial processes. Three 
classes of automatic control—electric, 
pneumatic and combined electric and 
pneumatic—are described. Forty-four 
industrial controls and safeguards, such 
as temperature, pressure and humidity 
controllers and combustion safeguards, 
are illustrated.—Brown Instrument Co, 

Steel Scaffolding (NL 949).— Pro- 
fusely illustrated, this new eight-page 
catalog describes steel scaffolding for 
above-floor painting, wiring, machine 
and repair work. It also explains scaf- 
fold construction which permits easy 
assembly and disassembly with a few 
strong, light weight parts, thereby min- 
imizing investment, storage and han- 
dling.—Mechanical Handling Systems, 
Inc. ; 


Flow Meters (NL 941).—This 52-page 
catalog describes the application of flow 
meters to the measurement of steam, 
water, air, gas, viscous, volatile and 
corrosive fluids. Considerable space is 
devoted to the importance of flow ree- 
ords in the efficient operation of boiler 
and turbine rooms and processing de- 
partments. Special sections deal with 
control applications, dual range record- 
ers, detached instruments and summa- 
tion meters.—Cochrane Corp. 

Wire Conveyor Belts (NL 942).—The 
use of woven wire conveyor belts for 
conveying and treating industrial prod- 
ucts is described in this 140-page cat- 
alog. Special sections, fully illustrated, 
deal with installations in the food in- 
dustries. The book includes chapters 
on metals and alloys, conveyor de- 
sign, installation and operation, tensile 
strengths as well as full-scale illustra- 
tions.—Cambridge Wire Cloth Co. 





To obtain information on new trade 
literature mentioned in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, write: 

(1-24-42) 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Please send, without obligation, publications 
listed below. (Give key number only): 
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MEAT AND SUPPLIES PRICES 





nae 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 











Carcass Beef 
Week ended 
Jan. 19, 1942 
per Ib 
Prim ve steers— 

e sett : ee Tn nominal 
papa ceesewnrne nominal 
pchensecewenes nominal 

21 @21% 
ish @i19% 
19% @20% 
pean 
1000 1 
een good, 400-600... ‘ie 21 
Cows, 400-600 .......-.-- 16 17 
Hind quarters, choice.... 25 
Fore quarters, choice.... 19 
Beef Cuts 
teer loins, choice, 60/65...... 36 
Steer — © No. 1... eee ee ee ees = 
teer loins, No. 2......+-+++se0% 
Steer short =. po 30/35 .45 
Steer short loins, No. 1........ 40 
Steer short loins, No. 2........ 386 
Steer loin ends (hips)......... 27% 
Steer ny ends, No. 2........++ 27 
Cow IIMS ..ccccccccccccccccnce 20% 
Cow onert MEDD, o cccvciccvccvcees 21 
Cow loin ends (hips)........... 21 
Steer ribs, Gates, 80/40....... 27% 
Steer ribs, No. 1......... < <-0une 
Steer ribs, No. 5 Lioiionts 60 ae el 22% 
Cow ribs, No. 2.......-+--ceeee 18% 
Cow ribs, No. 3......-.2.---e0- 18 
Steer rounds, choice, 80/100. ..22% 
Steer rounds, No. 1 = aa ee = 2214 
Steer rounds, No. 2.......-..«- 22 
Steer chucks,. by 80/100....19% 
Steer chucks, No. 1............ 18% 
Steer chucks, No. 2...........+. 18 
ED cnwcbsicccseeescestih 19 
EE oi 8 0. 6.6 04.6-9.6-6.4.9.6e00ke 18 
DIED apcccnuvvcdevevees 12% 
Medium plates .............+6. 12 
Briskets No. 1.......-..--..++. 15 
Cow navel ends................ 12 
Steer navel ends........ 0-0 sae 
ee rrr 13 
rrr 10 
Strip loins, No. 1 bnis.......... 69 
Strip loins, No. 2............+. 48 
Sirlein butts, No. 1............ 37 
Strloin butts, No. 2............ 34 
Beef tenderloins, OS ae 70 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2......... 65 
ED ab tw die-e epee + 0-.0:6'9:00 27% 
ON ar 27 
— |) ae 23 
—) ag dg EEE 17% 
on es, green, 12/18 range..... 28 
Outsides, green, 8 lbs. up....... 25 
Knuckles, green, 8 Ibs. up...... 27 
EE Dale b.6i vio del giv omes/p mane 
ii 00:5.4 0:06 bet. 66.0 keel 
iid aoa diwie-n\s: b-e-s-4-W-0'e 0d 
Sweetbreads 
Fresh tripe, plain 
tripe, 
irsichs ca 6s.00.0.0-0'< 
ee 
eee 22% 
Good carcass ........... sie:0ce 
| See es 27% 
LS eee 18% 
Me@ium racks .............000< 17 
Veal sims 
SN. <0c0c-enaniccnene 
| REOREROR See aie: 38 
MII os od 0s dinie-eecenaiereeens 57 
Lamb 
ere 20% 
Medium lambs .. Sie Se 19 
Choice saddles . ya ketion 24% 
Medium saddles ............... 23 
Choice fores ..... dye ite nel vieuios 17 
Medium fores .. ee a 
Lamb fries ... EO 
Lamb tongues . Oe ee 
Lamb kidneys ........ iaceeae 
Mutton 
i REE ee 8 
Light sheep ...... women 
Heavy saddles ................ 10 
Light saddles ................. 14% 
ED. vi ncickscecdwanat Th 
Light fores .. 5 mien pple ae 
Mutton legs .. i -.+-14% 
Mutton loins .................. 12% 
EE So os coe oe cee 
Sheep tongues ................. 11 
Sheep heads, each.............. 11 


Cor. week, 
1941 
per lb. 
22 

22 

22% 

19% 

19% 

19% 
17%@18 

17% 

17% 

17% @18% 
12% @13 
17 


unquoted 
% 


unquoted 
19% 


19 
unquoted 
17 


Fresh Pork and Pork Rote 


Pork loins, 8/10 Ibs. av........ 18 
EE inn a adinn 64: bs Soa canes 30” 12% 
Skinned shoulders ............. 22% 13% 
SE wc t-awiens-o tevin noe 34 32 
DG” Siba cane s00-¥4000s40% 15 13 
OS DS a res eee 12 7 
Bambee BSCS .occcccccsccecscce 24 16% 
Boneless butts, cellar 
| rere 30 21 
ET Minddat tsi. bite cenbennacy 17 9 
rare hae 12 6 
pO eer eee 41, 3 
BL, 0.0.5 > t.slc wine eninnscueeell 10 7 
A re ee 16 8 
IE Wien ss 5:08 0'cuninenall 2% 
ee re 10 4 
SE, ivaidlehra.¢.0n:+.o0 VAawenbocanae 16 8 
ES inden dse-oh. ¢ 90 wna eee erate 13 7 
MD. eewsicevisieecccce vedees pusics 4 
SE wicnw-9'00 5 1c0.0 4:49 Wao Wier brake 84 4 
BEE, ‘enbecvecécredtctcddkdede 6 
Chitterlings sip adgusln ate, sda eae 9% 6 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 
Fancy regular hams, 14/16 Ibs. 
DPASOMMAERE DODEE 0ccts cc ncetodsvcencs 
Fancy skinned — 14/16 
parchment pape 












Standard re shams 14/16 Ibs., plain 
Picnics, ry » short shank, plain 
Pienics, 





4/8 Ibe.’ long cost, yma PF 
Fancy bacon, 6/8 1 : 
Standard bacon, o/8 Ibs., Sinia. Sohne oiales 
No. 1 beef sets, smoked 

Insides, 8/12 Ibs.. 

Outsides, 5/9 Ibs.. 

Oe a 2 ee 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted. 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted...... 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS 


Pork £008, BGO, Bl cc cccccesiccsccccccas 7. 4 
Lamb tongue, short cut, “200: i SNS wk oo eawe 

Regular tripe, L Midesvecevocteeseutee $3.80 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib, ND anda via «'4.4éadtie’ 28.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, BP. Bile a6 calesion 31.50 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 
Clear fat back pork: 
70- 80 pieces 





EE Se rere $21.75 
80-100 — Re ne sree 21.50 
i on 8, ee ee 21.00 
Clear a Ay pork, 25-85 pieces............. 20.50 
EE aa ak dan bGamuiing'ecyae hax cue 25.00n 
Brisket pork eae Geldbat elo hei acs-aa5 seein 30.00n 
EE atiieaibrs 09-0 én nen 8<6 sake cenue a 
By EW ba kin os dnc ccs eesscwesenssce 25.50 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS 
(Packed basis.) 
Regular pork trimmings............... 13% @13% 
Special lean pork trimmings 85%...... 27 
Extra lean pork trimmings 95%........ 29 29 
Pork cheek meat (trimmed)........... 16 
OE MI 6 :04.0a 6c a nee sie stains evisee ° 8% 
SS eee ree 10 10 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy) stains eg 214% @21% 
ee ee eee oe 
I I So ing hata oi oll initia. o'oel 18% @19 
I SIL fat nin.0/5-6:4 a ptnlainiaie Kc w Walk a 16 @16% 
Dressed canners, 350° me; OO8 OP..6... 14 
Dressed canner cows, 400-450 Ibs....... 14% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... 16 
Tongues, No. 1 canner trim............. 15 
DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-lb. carton................ 30% 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.......... 26 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.........24% 
Country style sausage, smoked............... 30%, 
Frankfurters, in sheep casings................ 80 
Frankfurters, in hog casings.................. 
Skinless frankfurters ................ceeeceee 28 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice................. 24 
Bologna in beef middles, choice............... 
Liver sausage in beef rounds................. 20% 
Liver sausage in hog bungs.................. 21% 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs............ 29 
Head Cheese ....ccccscccccesecs 





New England luncheon specialty. 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice 
Tongue and blood.. 

Blood sausage . 
HOUSE cccccccve 
Polish sausage 


DRY SAUSAGE 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs................ 47 
ONE ods ose vc b 60S a se vies cco e heen 27% 
INE i hara wuaishiy-ao'gr8-ab stip Ge acct we pos eee 38 
SED cou vawennsdcsess v0bn dn aL betieNuee 38 
Be. GC, Selpeeh, Cie oc ince vec sccciscekioses 44% 
Milano, salami, choice in hog bungs........... 45 
B. C. salami, new condition................. 27% 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles............... 48 
Genoa style salami, choice................... 52 
ID oo its adhoies pine acks-0'0o-«-4 8 ok des Siew 43 
Mortadella, new condition..................4. 26 
CRMC EEE 0.00 0c cccvesicsweesstwccesecech evans 51% 
Pees - Settee ODS iosesso+succwsceteete baled 41% 
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CURING MATERIALS 


Nitrite of eote ~— ——— stock). 
In 400-Ib lelivered 


. bbis., delivered..............+ -$ 8.75 
Saltpeter, Sar ‘aan ton a, f.o.b. N. ¥.: 
Dbl. refined granulated................. - 8.60 
Se SE ewankdiccen vcs cveee ss oses - 12.00 
REED. SNE fuk. igo 0. ckic bu vvcis cv.cd eee 18.00 
NE MEE. dao dvin.condawduseirleusenew 14.00 
Pure rfd. gran. nitrate of soda............ 4.00 
Pure rfd. powdered nitrate of soda "unquoted 
Salt, per ton, in minimum car of 80, Ibs. 
‘only, f.o.b. Chica , Per ton: 
Granulated, kiln dr BR a pen Rae E 9.70 
Medium, ie Ne Bh ocr atoaes 12.70 
Rock, bulk, 40 ton cars.................- 8.80 
—— 
aw, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Orleans........ 3.74 
Standard gran., f.o.b. refiners (2%)...... 5.45 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.............. 5.10 
Dextrose, in car lots, per cwt. (cotton).... 4.77 
ES er ee np ens 4.72 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
(F. 0. B. Chicago) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack............ -20 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack............. 387 
Export rounds, wide.................. 48 
Export rounds, medium............... -25 
Export rounds, narrow................. -28 

eo MCS owene sc eewsting cousege .06 
By Oe a aon oo Se ccnatihe cevenens -04 
i BPMN Es Arg ile odes 64-4 6s Pecz Ack mei be 0 17 
PO ESS Soe eer t ny 12 
Middles, ——- ducewe eee eel ep bosses 00 -60 
Middles, select, wide, 2@2% in....... 65 


Middles, select, extra, 24% in. & up.... 1.10 
Dried or 9 bladders: 
12-15 i de, flat 





4, SS eee 1.10 

10-12 - STAs 4165S 6 0:5 00.4:6:e0des.0'a .80 

8-10 in. wide, SI Ae Sta 35 
J: % Se eee 25 

Pork casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds.................. - 2.40 
Narrow, special, per 100 yd . 2.40 
Medium, regular .......... 2.00 
Bnglish, medium .......... 1.70 
Wide, per 100 ae eS Pere 1.60 
Extra wide, per 100 yds...... 1.30 
pg Rea eee -22 
Large prime bungs............ 18 
Medium prime bungs............ .14 
Small prime bungs............ -09 
PN, UE oh 5) a so oc Fes .20 
SPICES 
(Basis Chicago, original bbls., bags or bales.) 
Whole Ground 

MT Ro oss «0 csc hse mreh nee a fo 28 
EE ee epee ek ae 31 
RI SR 6.6.0 sd enewe tcc sesevespignd 34 
IEE, epredintidey vesdanccenedtnien 83 
Oe re eee ee 28 383 
EE er re rr ee 22 27 
SR, Mele Sick seéceenswnen 49 56 
SD cecneantecesnnwsesevncs dane 50 57 
Mace, — ERAT PU se 90 1.15 
TREES ea ET Oe ean RE BN 80 90 
East & West Indies Blend.......... 85 
— PG MENS sors 00is00 409-000-8 = 
weaoen. een. | 34 
I IN Ba le hed a idcdvn i: 5 swipe’ 2 33 
East & West Indies Blend.......... 32 
PEs, | INE. ov coccwccceescsecse 65 
POE CRPOMMB. ccc ccs ceccesessesee 386 
BN e irslorie ns 650-404: s-u swe owes 31 
Gide WSMBEE,......-.......000000 11 15 
ee eee 9 11 
Vepper, white Singapore............. 14 18 
SE pan eeen eb vnvesheuadsicpeece 15% 19 
PND onc 6:58 Cehaenswcen ceWesueas ® 15 












Ground 
Whole “ = 
Caraway seed.......... ; -1.35 
Celery seed, French “1.08 i r 
Cominos seed ............ - 2 28% 
Coriander Morocco bleached... +17 cscs 
Coriander Morocco natural No. 16 19% 
Mustard seed, fancy yellow. 25 cone 
American ...... 14 eece 
ee eee 92 J 
GING 5 Sab bends entnccabe chee an 12 16 


(Continued on page 26.) 


PURE VINEGARS 

















MARKET PRICES 
New York 
















City Dressed 
Ghetes, BOCIVS, BOER. .< ccc cvesassevee Esti thie 
Chofee, mative, TMght.....cccccccccese -214%@23 
Native, common to fair............... 19 @20 
Western Dressed Beef 
Native steers, good, 600-800 Ibs........ 20 @21 
Native choice yearlings, 400-600 Ibs....21 @22 
Good to choice heifers.............+0-+.. 20 21 
Good to CHOLES COWB.... 0.2. cccceecccee 17 17% 
Common to fair cows..........-..-+++: 15 16 
OGY WUD WO Gakic cos iccsvsececs 18 18% 
BEEF CUTS 
City 
No. 1 ribs, prime........2 26 p FH 
ee 7 ¢ 25 26 
CS os one 23 22 23 
. anced 29 31 
2 rer er 27 28 
a EO a : 24 @25 
No. 1 hinds and ribs. : 24 $3 
No. 2 hinds and ribs. ‘ 22 = 
Hee Bienes > 20% 
Wa wes 19% 
Rateaie 20 
vitiatord 19 


i SPO TOR Ble ccescccesioves 26 @27 
Se Oe err ree 27 28 
TOREENEED, GOOEED occ cccccesccsvecece 60 65 
Tenderloins, cows .............-++ leew 40 
MD 90400 secsevocusvecsae 35 @45 
GT ENED: wera tcsveoncnadetueseves 24 @25 


penedennshedhse ewe @24 
Medium osse 21 @22 
EE: ccud ensccdecksMewanedaceavieged 19 @21 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Genuine spring lambs, good to choice. ..21 22 
Genuine spring lambs, good to medium. .19 2014 






Genuine spring lambs, medium......... 18 @19 
GHEE, DOG ccccccceseccesccoccceedccese 9 33 
Sheep, Medium .........-eceecececccees 7 9 


DRESSED HOGS 
Hogs, good and choice (110-140 Ibs.) 


head on; leaf fat in............. $17.62%4 @17.75 
Pigs, small lots (60-110 lbs.) 
head on; leaf fat in............. 19.00 @19.25 
FRESH PORK CUTS 
Western 
Pork loins, fresh, 10/12 Ibs............ 19 @19% 
Shoulders, 10/12 Ibs. av...............-- 22 23 
Butts, regular, 4/6 Ibs..............-. 25 26 
Hams, regular, fresh, 10/12 lbs. av....27 @28 
Hams, skinned, fresh, 10/12 Ibs....... 28 29 
Picnics, fresh, 6/8 Ibs..............--- 21 22 
Pork trimmings, 90/95% lean......... 3214 @33% 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean..... 16 17 
Spareribe, medium .......ccccccccceces 17 @17% 








Pork loins, fresh, 10/12 Ibs............ 21 @22 
Shoulders, 6/8 Ibs. av...... 23 24 
Butts, regular, 14%4/3 Ibs........ 32 33 
Hams, regular, fresh, 10/12 Ibs. 27 @28 
Hams, skinned, fresh, 10/12 Ibs. 29 30 
Picnics, fresh, 4/6 Ibs......... 22 23 
Pork trimmings, 90/95% lean. 32 33 
Pork trimmings, reg. 50% lean 16 17 
Spareribs, medium ............. ..18 20 
WONOE BSCE cc cvcccccveccccccectesvess 26 27 
COOKED HAMS 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted........... 51 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted...........51 
SMOKED MEATS 
Regular hams, 8/10 Ibs. av...........31 @32 
Regular hams, 10/12 Ibs. av........... 31 @ 
Regular hams, 12/14 Ibs. av........... 30% @31 
Skinned hams, 10/12 Ibs. av........... 314%4@32 
Skinned hams, 12/14 Ibs. av........... 31 @32 
Skinned hams, 16/18 Ibs. av........... 81 
Skinned hams, 18/20 Ibs. av........... 
POSNER, GIS TD. BPecccccccccccccscsvece 25 26 
Bacon, boneless, western............. .27 28 
Bacon, boneless, city.............. ae 28 
Beef tongue, light.................. 
Ee SE Mocs ccte cous csvccenees 30 @3)1 
BUTCHERS’ FAT 
Wa TOD noid ossic cc ccccvedcccesecees $3.75 per cwt. 
Mn ccctagcndec ae vsbuveemead 4.75 per ewt. 
Ere, See 5.50 per cwt. 
OS RO reer 5.25 per cwt. 


GREEN CALFSKINS 


5-9 9%4-12% 12%-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals...23 3.20 3.35 3.40 8.70 
Prime No, 2 veals...21 2.90 3.056 3.10 3.30 
Buttermilk No. 1....18 2.70 2.85 290 .... 
Buttermilk No. 2....17 2.55 2.70 iY 4 cose 
Branded gruby...... 12 (1.7% 190 1: 2.00 
Number 8........... 12 1.75 1.90 1.95 2.00 


















WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


Wholesale prices of western dressed meats, quoted by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, January 21, 1942: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORE PHILA, 
STEER, Choice: 










































Sates 00 CWaswews Sacupeeany 
aaknntae wesc 5 epieain a ye a4 ke 
WUPUOU IBS o.oo cenccc. 19.00@ 20.00 20-00620-90 20.00@20.50 100 ae 
STEER, Good: 
400-500 Ibe.* Nh ed: 20.00@21.00 Uatetia taste’ Joe (ort ire annua id 
5 = eseeneaagerece: nee eaceween. 21.00@21 50 eoee cal 
600-700 Ibs.? 22... 18.50@19.50 19.00@20.00 10/30620.50 19.50@20.50 
POP OOE MOT ons cccccnccs 18.00@ 19.00 19.00@20.00 19.00@20.00 19.50@20.50 
STEER, Commercial: 
400-600 Ibs.? ..... 2.2.2... RO a ee 18.00@18.50 18.00 
600-700 Ibs.? ..:......... -. 16.50@18.00 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 18.50 4 
STEER, Utility: 
400-600 Ibs.? .............. 15.50@16.50 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 
COW (All Weights) : 
Commercial .............. 16.00@16.50 16.00@17 00 16.00@17.00 si... 
Utility = eee os 15.50 16.00 16.00 16.50 15.50 16.00 16.00@ 1680 
DS ISIS : ; ‘ ’ 14.50@15.50 : 
RE we WSkccbVebececGarek 14.25@14.75 seeeceeece _— eecee oo 
Fresh Veal and Calf:* 
VEAL, Choice: 
OE ecncosccdueees 20.00@21.00 21.00@23.00 22.00@24.00 22.00@ 28.00 
VEAL, Good: 
Sf ere 18.00@19.00 19.00@21.00 20.00@21.00 20. 
MN MG Sacks ovnce capes 18.00@20.00 20.00@22.00 21.00@22.00 20. ae 






















50- 80 Ibs. ...... veteeces 16.00@17.00 17.00@19.00 17.00@19.00 18. 

er ee 17.00@18.00 18.00@20.00 18.00@20.00 100g 
VEAL, Utility: 

Be ED: cdcccenscsne os 14.00@15.00 16.00@18.00 16.00@18.00 16.00@17.00 







Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 










i Diragun« etasbeaee 20.00@21.00 22.00@ 23.00 21.50@22.00 21.00 
SEED. no onvieesnetingins 20.50 21.00@22.00 20.50@21.50 20. —r 
SEI. cinwscacccoxee. 35 18.50@19.50 Py oR 19.50@20.50 20.00@21. 

Ds Wanacarkeegar tees 17 18.50 19.00@20.00 18.00@19.00 18.00@20.00 

LAMB, Good: 
Se ere 19.00@20.00 21.00@22.00 20.50@21.50 19.50@20.50 
PM wevecdeteeewnsie 18.50@19.50 20.00@21.00 9. 50 50@20.50 
CEE EE. ec ccdicetvecccuves 18.00@18.50 19.00@ 20.00 19.00@19.50 19.00@20.00 
Citeveresceseeee 17.00@17.50 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 
LAMB, Commercial: 
Me TD kv cvicvcccvcwsin 17.00@18.00 17.50@19.50 17.50@19.00 17.00@18.00 
LAMB, Utility: 
All weights ....... vikdading 16 00@17.00 16.50@18.50 16.00@18.00 16.00@17.0 
MUTTON (Ewe), 70 lbs. down: 
Geed cncccceccccsecccccces 9.00@ 10.00 10.50@11.50 10.50@11.00 j= ...scacaen 
Commercial ........-.00. res 9.00 9.50@10.50 9.50@10.50 ocean 
Co Pee 8. 8.50 8. 9.50 8.00@ 9.50 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS No. 1 (Bladeless Incl.): 
B-2O WS. 2 ccccccccccccese 18.00@19.00 19.50@20.50 19.00@20.00 19.00@20.00 
PEED TR cicccccccscecces 18.00@19 00 19.50@20.50 19.00@20.00 19.00@20.00 
DB-BS WS. cc cccccccccccces 18.00@19.00 19.00@19.50 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 
eo et ne \'\? \scceelaat - | cadence : 00 





SHOULDERS: Skinned N. Y. Style: 












GEE TR. oie cvcccccseces 21.00@22.00 = ccc eeeeee 21.50@22.50 22.00@23.00 
BUTTS: Boston Style: 

4 & WB. .ncccccccsevecce ys ee ee eee 24.00@25.50 24.00@25.50 
SPARE RIBS: 

Half sheets ..........++-- TS ee ee ee eee 
TRIMMINGS: 

TRGTNE novice cvcccccess Oe ee A ee 






1Includes heifer 300-450 Ibs. and steer down to 300 Ibs. at Chicago. *Includes koshered beef sales at 
Chicago. *Skin on at Chicago and New York; equivalent weights skin off at Boston and Philadelphia. 
*Based on 50-100 Ib. box sales to retailers. 

All quotations in dollars per hundredweight. Beef, veal, lamb, and mutton prices apply to straight and 
calculated carcass bases. 





































FANCY MEATS CANADIAN CARCASS GRADING 
Pret Sse Saace, een ar per i623 Canadian hog carcasses graded dup 
jweetbreads, ° Co ceeerecceerreeeseeses ing ecem r to e 77 compared 

’ BO cece cccccwccsecvenges 60 - ’ 

poe pop Ib. Ok engi a u with 753,961 graded during December 
Mutton kidneys, each. .+----r+++---7""":"""""g8 Jast year. Of this total, 262,685 cam 
ortega yy ae Raha PRR 2 casses were Grade A, and 367,646 were 
Lamb = oa Dair....-..:+s.secceesssseesseee22 «grade B-1. During 1941 the total num- 





ber of carcasses graded was 6,216,207 
compared with 5,449,626 graded during 
1940. Total for 1941 included 1,961,404 

Watch Classified page for bargains grade A carcasses and 2,777,330 grade 
in equipment. B-1. 
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Quiet, Steady Tallow and 
Grease Situation Prevails 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 21, 1942 


TALLOW.—Demand for tallow was 
good at New York and it was estimated 
that upwards of 1,000,000 Ibs. changed 
hands at the 9%c level, unchanged 
from the previous sale. Both local soap- 
ers and the large midwest soaper were 
buyers. The smaller producers were 
more anxious sellers than were the 
larger producers, the latter leaning 
toward the idea that still better prices 
are in the offing. At New York, edible 
was quoted at 9% @9%c; extra, 9¥%c 
bid and special, 9%sc nominal. 

STEARINE.—Demand was quieter at 
New York this week, and the market 
was barely steady. Oleo was quoted at 
10%e. 

OLEO OIL.—Interest was routine and 
the market quiet but steady at New 
York. Extra was quoted 11%@12c; 
prime, 11%@11%e, and lower grades 
11@11'%ce. 

GREASE OIL.—Trade was small and 
routine at New York, but the market 
was steady. No. 1 was 13%c; No. 2, 
13%4¢; extra, 14%c; extra No. 1, 13%c; 
winter strained, 1444c; prime burning, 
15c, and prime inedible, 14%c. 


NEATSFOOT OIL.—The market was 
steady at New York with offerings lim- 
ited. Extra was quoted at 14c; No. 1, 
13%c; prime, 1414c, and pure, 17%c. 

GREASES.—A moderately fair trade 
passed in greases at New York at 9%c 
for yellow and house, with the larger 
soapers displaying some interest, but 
offerings were again firmly held. The 
feature was the smallness of unsold 
quantities overhanging the market. 
Prices were about %c better than the 
previous week, At New York, yellow 
and house was quoted at 9\%c; brown, 
8% @8%c, and choice white, 934c nom. 


PURCHASE U. S. DEFENSE 
BONDS AND STAMPS. 


CHICAGO, JANUARY 22, 1942 


TALLOW.—Tallow market at Chicago 
this week held about steady on light 
volume of trade. On Monday, interest 
was reported in prime at 9%4c and spe- 
cial at 9%c, Chicago and Cincinnati. 
Tuesday was characterized by a steady 
market; there was a light volume of 
trade involving a few tanks of prime at 
9%ec and special at 9%c, Cincinnati. 
Wednesday was marked by a light trade, 
with buying interest somewhat re- 
stricted. On Thursday, a light trade was 
reported involving a few tanks of prime 
at 9146c, Cincinnati, and special at 9c, 
Cincinnati. Quotations were as follows in 
the Chicago market: Edible, 94% @9%c; 
fancy, 944c; prime, 914c; special, 9%4c, 
and No. 1, 9@9%ce. 

STEARINE.—A quiet but firm situa- 
tion was reported in stearine. Prime 
oleo was quoted 10%c and yellow 
grease, 9@9%c. 

OLEO OIL.—Firmer situation, with 
extra quoted at 12c and prime, 11%c. 

GREASE OIL.—Quotations were as 
follows: No. 1, 18¢c; No. 2, 12%c; extra, 
13%c; extra No. 1, 138%c; extra winter 
strained, 14c; prime burning, 14%c; 
prime inedible, 14%4c, and special No. 1, 
13%c. Acidless tallow oil was 138c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—Quotations were: 
Extra neatsfoot oil, 1344c; No. 1, 13%¢; 
prime, 14c; pure, 17c, and cold test, 27c. 

GREASES.—Greases were quiet and a 
little easier in the Chicago market this 
week. Couple tanks B-white grease sold 
late the preceding week at 9%c, Cin- 
cinnati, and a few tanks of good yellow 
at 9c, Cincinnati. On Tuesday, greases 
were on the easy side, with 9%4c best 
bid at Chicago for white grease and of- 
fered at 9%c. At midweek, buying in- 
terest was restricted, and a few tanks of 
white sold at 9%c, Chicago. Thursday’s 
grease quotations at Chicago were: 
Choice white, 9%@9%c; A-white, 
9%cn; B-white, 9c; yellow, 8%c, and 
brown, 8% @8 ec. 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


(Quotations are basis Chicago, January 22) 

Not much activity was reported in the 
by-products markets at Chicago this 
week. Offerings of raw materials were 
limited and many items were nominal 
in tone. Major development of the week 
was the establishment of ceiling prices 
on packinghouse feeds, explained in 
greater detail elsewhere in this issue. 
The feed prices quoted below are the 
same as those carried in the January 17 
issue. Ceilings are based on levels pre- 
vailing January 17. 


Blood 
Unit 
Ammonia 
Caged: 05 «<a cttnasgeetswene vats Geeta $5.40n 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials 
Unground, 11 to 12% ammonia....... $5.75@5.85n 
Unground, 6 to 10% choice quality... . 
TA GRD pu snscesewubaseetine sine 2.00@2.25n 
Packinghouse Feeds 
Carlots, 
Per ton 
60% digester tankage................cccees $80.00 
50% meat and bone scraps................. 75.00 
III | 25. cttnd nb t.54enbndedeecncesaavtns 95.00 
Special steam bone-meal...............+0+- 50.00 
Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades) 
Per ton 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50............... $37.50@38.00 
Steam, ground, 2 & 26........esseces 37.50 
Fertilizer Materials 
Per ton 
High grade tankage, ground 
10@11% ammonia................ $ 4.25n 
Bone tankage, unground, per ton.... 30.00@31.00 
Wee GG 3k. own ce cbivetonkeeWanres 3.00@ 3.25n 
Dry Rendered Tankage 
Per unit 
Hard pressed and expeller unground 
45 to 52% protein (low test)...... $1.25 last pd. 
57 to 62% protein (high test)............. 1.20n 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks 
Per ewt 
Calf trimmings (limed).................... $1.00* 
Hide trimmings (limed)................... R 
Sinews and pizzles (green, salted)......... 1.00* 
. Per ton 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles....... $ 40. 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per lb......... 7@ 7% 


*Denotes ceiling price, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Bones and Hoofs 


Per ton 
ep RR ee m.e 
Flat shins, heavy................... 60.00@65.00 
ti 6+s:00949°0Rben eee 60.00 
Blades, buttocks, shoulders & thighs. 57.50@60.00 
a RR res 55.00@57.50 
Hoofs, house run, assorted.......... 30.00@32.50 
SE: DMD oo cv aow00e cw dénccnr etenns 30.00@31.00 
Animal Hair 
Winter coil dried, per ton........... $ 60.00 
Summer coil dried, per ton........... 32.50@35.00 
Winter processed, black, Ib......... 8%@ 9 
Winter processed, gray, Ib.......... 


CREGES GINO oS ve ewewesencaccsnee 4 @ 4% 





REMEDY FOR SEASONING 
AND CURING PROBLEMS 


SAXAL ...... a concentrated seasoning 
Try | KURBRITE ........... a pickling salt 


|. 8. Patent O 


PAPRAKENE FLAVOR .a synthetic paprika 


write or wire for free, generous working samples 


SPICENE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


170-20 39th AVE., FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


MARTIN A. SAXE 


SSS ee 


H. E. ALTMAN 
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The packer’s jack-of-all- 
trades. Economical for 
press cloths, boiling hams, 
truck covers, etc. Uniform- 
ly high quality. Available 
in widths from 22 to 120 
inches, any weight. Free 
samples, 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


ST. LOUIS + BROOKLYN 





FERTILIZER PRICES 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY 


Ammoniates 

Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, basis ex- 

rrr ree $29.00 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit ‘ 
Unground as scrap, dried 1144% 

16% B. P. L., f.o.b. fish factory. . 4.75 & 10¢ 
Fish a, foreign, 114%4% ammonia, 10% 

- F. tn, #68. spot 

January shipment 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 70% ammonia, 3% 

A. P. A., f.o.b. fish factories 2.75 & 10¢ 
Soda_ nitrate, per net ton, bulk, ex-vessel 

Atlantic and Gulf ports...............005 30.00 

in 200-Ib. b 32.00 

in 100-Ib. bags 33.00 
Fertilizer tankage, 

10% B. P. L. bulk 5 & 10¢ 
Feeding tankage, unground, 10-12% ammo. 

nia, 15% B. P. L. bulk 


ammonia, 


Phosphates 


Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 bags, 
per ton, c.i.f 

Bone meal, 
per ton, c.i. 

Supe rphosphate, 
ton 16% flat 


Dry Rendered Tankage 


50/55% protein, unground 
60% protein, unground 


TO SAVE COOKING FATS 


Chicago housewives were asked last 
week to help avenge Pearl Harbor and 
win the war by saving all cooking fats 
and greases usually thrown away. The 
appeal was made through newspaper 
advertisements signed by Mayor 
Edward J. Kelly, U. S. Coordinator of 
Civilian Defense, Chicago Metropolitan 
Area, and Thos. E. Wilson, executive as- 
sistant coordinator. The grease is to 
be turned over to retail meat dealers, 
where it will be picked up by collectors. 
Cash or defense stamps will be paid 
to the housewives on the basis of 
prevailing grease prices. Early results 
were reported very favorable this week 
by Mayor Kelly. None of the reclaimed 
greases will be used for edible purposes. 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 
New York, January 21, 1942 


Due to the ceilings placed on feed 
products this week, trading has been 
very quiet; most buyers are withdraw- 
ing from the market until they can get a 
clearer view of the situation. Last sales 
of cracklings were at $1.15, f.o.b. New 
York. 

Blood is offered at $5.25, f.o.b. New 
York, with little buying interest. Fish 
meal has been in good demand, with very 
little material offered. 





VEGETABLE OILS 


Crude cotton seed oil, in tanks, f.o.b. Valley 
points, prompt 12% 

White deodorized, bbls., 

Yellow, deodorized 15% 

Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.o.b. consuming points / 

Soybean oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills 

Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills................ i 2% 


OLEOMARGARINE 


F. 0. B. CHICAGO 
White domestic vegetable 
White animal fat 
Water churned pastry 
Milk churned pastry 
Vegetable type 
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Open Interest Dying With 
Oil Futures Near Ceiling 


OTTONSEED oil futures dis- 
{ played moderate activity in the 

New York market this week at 
higher price levels, but at the expense 
of the open interest. The market was up 
10 to 20 points from the preceding 
week, with March at 13.93, or within 2 
points of the ceiling, May at 13.90, or 
within 8 points of the ceiling and July 
at 13.88, within 10 points of the max- 
imum. 

While there was some new interest 
in the market on both sides, it was 
small compared with the volume of trade 
and the bulk of the business was in 
evening up contracts. Trade brokers 
were outstanding buyers, while specula- 
tive interests were the best sellers. The 
trade was lifting hedges and outside 
operators were taking profits. 


There was some evidence of longs 
getting out and replacing holdings with 
purchases of lard futures. Reports indi- 
cated no new hedging pressure, although 
a fair volume of crude changed hands 
in the South. There was no incentive 
for fresh investment purchases as the 
ceilings were too close to market levels. 


It is apparent that governmental re- 
strictions will continue to hamper busi- 
ness in oils and fats. Some believe that 
the 90-day inventory limitation will be 
replaced with a 120-day or 160-day limit 
on stocks. 

Cash oil was very firm but trade was 
moderate as those with 90 days inven- 
tory could not buy. However, there was 
a fair movement of crude cotton oil and 
crude soybean oil at times, which was 
said to have resulted from relief given 
mills by OPM, especially mills whose 
tanks were filled. OPM was understood 
to have allowed manufacturers with 
more than 90 days inventory to buy 
this oil. 

Crude cotton oil was trading at ceiling 
price levels or bid on that basis. South- 
east crude was 125%@12%c bid, ac- 
cording to location; Valley, 125c bid, 
while there were sales in Texas at 12%c 
and the market was later - reported 
12.45c bid with ceiling of 12%c asked. 

Winterized cotton oil in tanks, New 
York, was quoted at 15%c and drums 
at 16%4c. Refined peanut oil in tanks was 
15%c bid and 15%c asked, and in drums 
was 16%c. Refined soybean oil in tanks 
was stronger with 13%c asked and a 
possibility of doing 135%c on bids. 
Drum oil was 14% @15c asked. 

Demand for shortening was moderate, 
but the market was firm with regular 
quoted at 16%c and hydrogenated at 
17%c in the metropolitan area. 


It was reported that 1,568 tons of 
Argentine sunflowerseed oil arrived at 
New York on Monday and a few hun- 
dred tons will be coming in weekly. 
Larger quantities would be available 


with removal of the duty, as has been 
suggested in connection with hemi- 
spheric defense plans. 

COCONUT OIL. — Purely nominal 
pending developments. 

CORN OIL.—The market was quiet 
but steady. Last sales were at 12%¢, 
Chicago. 

SOYBEAN OIL. — Fair business 
passed at 11%c and 11'c, Decatur, but 
trade was still restricted by the 90-day 
inventory order. Sellers’ ideas firmed 
with an upturn in beans, ranging from 
11%@11%e. 

PALM OIL.—Nigre spot in drums 
was called 9.02c; tanks, 8.21c, and plan- 
tation tanks nearby, 8.30c. 

PEANUT OIL. — The last business 
passed at 13c for Southeast crude and 
the market was bid there. 

COTTONSEED OIL.—Valley and 
Southeast crude were quoted Wednes- 
day at 12%c nominal; Texas, 12%c 
nominal at common points; Dallas, 
125¢c nominal. 

Futures market transactions for the 
week at New York were: 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 16, 1942 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales High Low Bid Asked 


February .... .. gees sts . nom 


13.80 

13.80 

September ... alas a 
Sales 78 contracts. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 17, 1942 
February .... senna 
13.86 
13.82 
13.83 
September ... “wee ers 

Sales 51 contracts. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 19, 1942 
February .... ese 
13.90 
13.88 
13.87 


13.93 
13.90 
13.88 


13.90 
13.93 
13.93 
13.88 

13.88 
13.87 
13.87 


September ... 13.95 


Sales 108 contrac . 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 20, 1942 

February .... oeae 
. 13.92 
13.89 


13.93 
13.89 


September ... 
Bales 26 contracts, 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 21, 1942 


February .... 
13.93 


13.90 
13.89 
13.95 


13.93 
13.88 
13.87 
13.95 


13.90 
13.93 
13.93 
13.90 
13.90 
gd 
13. 

13. $3 


September ... 
Sales 54 contracts. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 22, 1942 
13.90 13.93 

13.90 13. 

July 9 13.90 13. _ 13. 
‘September 13.91 


(See totes ensiimete on page 32.) 
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SEEK 1-BILLION LB. 
EXPANSION IN 1942 
HOME OILS OUTPUT 


Revised acreage goals for 1942 crops, 
announced by the Department of Agri- 
culture on January 16, provide for an 
expansion of more than a billion lbs. in 
production of vegetable oils in 1942-43 
compared with 1941-42. Additional 
measures are contemplated to bring 
about increased recovery of lard, tal- 
low, and greases in packing plants and 
other establishments. 

The revised goals for oil crops, with 
1941 acreage figures in parentheses, are 
as follows: Peanuts picked and threshed, 
5 million acres (1,964,000); soybeans 
harvested for beans, 9 million acres 
(5,855,000) ; and flaxseed seeded, 4.5 
million acres (3,367,000). Cotton acre- 
age also will be increased in 1942, add- 
ing possibly 10 per cent to the produc- 
tion of cottonseed oil. Price-supporting 
measures for peanuts for oil, soybeans, 
and flaxseed have been announced. 


Domestic demand for fats and oils in 
1942-43 will be the strongest in more 
than 20 years, and substantial pur- 
chases of lard for lend-lease shipment 
are in prospect. Without increased do- 
mestic production, the United States 
would face a possible deficiency equiv- 
alent to 8 to 10 per cent of total require- 
ments for fats as a result of curtailed 
imports of oilseeds and oils from the 
Pacific area. 


This deficiency probably could be cov- 
ered by withdrawals from stocks on 
hand, but a material increase in do- 
mestic production will be needed if ex- 
pected requirements are to be fully met 
in 1942-43 and if stocks are to be main- 
tained at a safe level. Prices of fats, 
oils and oilseeds probably will average 
higher in 1942 than in 1941, although 
advances from present levels are likely 
to be limited by control measures. 

The principal changes in the outlook 
for fats and oils since last fall arise 
from: 1) The outbreak of war in the 
Pacific, and 2) action taken by the OPA 
in establishing ceilings for wholesale 
prices of fats and oils (except butter). 
More than 60 per cent of total imports 
of oilseeds, fats, and oils in recent 
months has originated in the Pacific 
area, which normally supplies all of our 
imports of copra, coconut oil, tung oil, 
and perilla oil, and most of palm oil. 


DECEMBER MARGARINE TAX 


Taxes paid on oleomargarine during 
December, 1941, including special taxes, 
totaled $107,023.67, compared with 
$108,060.09 a year earlier, according to 
the U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Quantity of product on which tax was 
paid during December, 1941, totaled 
57,814 lbs. of colored margarine and 
33,523,932 lbs. of uncolored; during De- 
cember, 1940, tax was paid on 38,398 
Ibs. colored; 28,095,152 lbs. uncolored. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


Cottonseed received at U. S. mills in 
five months ended December 31, totaled 
3,449,192 tons against 3,554,328 tons for 
the 1940-41 period. Cottonseed crushed 
from August 1, to December 31, 1941 
totaled 2,268,810 tons against 2,319,559 
tons in the 1940 season. Total amount 
at mills on December 31, was 1,292,911 
tons compared with 1,274,276 tons in 
processors’ hands on the corresponding 
date in 1940. 


Cottonseed products manufactured, 
shipped and on hand, as reported by 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce for the five-month period, with 


comparisons were: 
Aug. 1, 1941 to Aug. 1, 1940 to 
. e 


Dec. 31, 1941 Dec. 31, 1940 
CRUDE OIL: 
Produced, Ibs. .... 704,542,000 738,419,000 
Shipped out, Ibs... 655,416,000 658,502,000 
On hand, Ibs., 
ns SE Ue onesies *169,998,000 179,014,000 
REFINED OIL: 
Produced, Ibs, ....**518,488,000 548,546,000 
On hand, Ibs., 
OR, Ue wavnceck 7£314,330,000 458,055,000 
CAKE AND MEAL: 
Produced tons ....1,000,077,000 1,031,130,000 
Shipped out, tons. 784,155,000 932,077,000 
On hand, tons, 
Wee. TE cccucess 380,366,000 178,554,000 


*Includes 101,927,000 Ibs. held by refining and 
manufacturing establishments and 31,339,000 Ibs. 
in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 
1941 and Dec. 31, 1941, respectively. 


Includes 10,624,000 Ibs. held by refiners, brok- 
ers, agents and warehousemen at places other than 
refineries and manufacturing establishments and 
7,804,000 lbs. in transit to manufacturers of short- 
ening, oleomargarine, soap, etc. August 1, 1941, 
and Dec. 31, 1941, respectively. 


**Produced from 552,630,000 Ibs. of crude oil. 





THE SAME NUMBER 


IN 
EVERY 
POUND 


BECAUSE 
THEY'RE 


UNIFORM 


IN SIZE! 









In ZIPP-Stix, the new streamlined wieners, there's 
no variation in casing diameter or length, no un- 
even linking ...so the count per pound never 
varies. That greatly simplifies canning, pickling in 
glass or cartoning—and pleases your customers. 


ZIPP-Stix offer many other production economies 


and give you a better product—because ZIPP Cas- 
ings promote better smoking and form no “‘crust.”’ 


WRITE FOR Free BOOK 
IDENTIFICATION, INC. 








Pachers Special... 


NEW 


R.M 
HOIST 


The all-steel Ra M 
“‘meat handler”’ is every 
inch a packer’s hoist. 
Here’s one in dressing- 
floor service in a leading 
eastern packing plant. 
It lifts 1200 lbs. with a 
hoisting speed of 60 ft. 
per minute and is 
equipped with worm 
drive and 25-foot chain, 
5 h.p. motor, enclosed 
magnetic brake, push- 
button control . . . and 
many other special fea- 
tures. 


Let an R « M expert analyze your plant setup and 
show you how this special hoist can save you han- 
dling costs. Phone your nearest R « M office today 
or write for complete details to 





4541 N. Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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ROBBINS & MYERS, INC. 


HOIST & CRANE DIVISION ¢ SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





HIDES AND SKINS 





South American market re-opens at 

two cent decline without affecting 

domestic market—Three packers sell 
hides later at ceiling prices. 


Chicago 


PACKER HIDES.—Three packers 
late this week distributed the equivalent 
of about a week’s production of hides, 
trade estimates of the quantity involved 
running around 75,000 hides. Ceiling 
prices were obtained for all descriptions, 
and there is an active demand for any- 
thing available that basis, with packers 
reported to be sold right into kill on all 
selections. 

Trading was resumed in the South 
American market this week, after being 
at a standstill since Dec. 11th at the re- 
quest of the OPA and OPM. Upwards 
of a million hides of all descriptions 
were reported to have accumulated in 
that market, of which about 160,000 
have sold so far this week to English 
and American buyers. The prices paid 
were two cents under those prevailing 
at the time trading was halted, but this 
apparently has had little effect on the 
domestic market, and the accumulation 
is expected to be worked off rapidly now 
that trading has started. The sales in 
the domestic market this week at 


ceiling prices were made after details of 
the South American trading were 
known. 

Open interest in hide futures at the 
close Jan. 21 totalled 132 lots, including 


115 lots in March and 17 in June. Cer- . 


tificated stocks of hides in Exchange 
warehouses on Jan. 19 totalled 64,307 
hides. 

The board of governors of Commodity 
Exchange Inc. ruled last week that on 
and after Jan. 15, trading in hide fu- 
tures for March and June 1942 deliv- 
eries would be limited to liquidation of 
open contracts, and opening of new con- 
tracts for those deliveries is prohibited 
until further notice. All futures con- 
tinue bid at the ceiling price of 15.00. 

Orders for Army shoes are expected 
to be stepped up to 2,000,000 pairs a 
month during March and April, and to 
reach 2,500,000 pairs a month in May, 
or more than double the quantity now 
being bought, according to an announce- 
ment by the War Department this week. 

OUTSIDE SMALL PACKER.—A 
good many outside small packers are 
reported to be sold up to the end of Jan. 
and there is an active search for offer- 
ings, which are readily salable at ceiling 
level of 15%c, selected, for trimmed all- 
weight native steers and cows and 14%c 
for brands; untrimmed stock is quot- 


able a cent less. Hides sold on a flat 
basis are quotable 44c under those moy. 
ing on a selected basis. 

PACIFIC COAST.—The Coast mar. 
ket was sold up earlier to the end of 
Dec. at 1346¢, flat, trimmed, for steers 
and cows, f.o.b. shipping points; no 
activity is expected until Jan. slaughter 
is known. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES.— 
Trading opened up in the South Amerj- 
can market this week, after being sus- 
pended since Dec. 11th at the request 
of the OPM, since which time upwards 
of a million hides of all descriptions 
are reported to have accumulated. The 
prices paid this week were about two 
cents under those paid just prior to the 
stoppage of trading. At mid-week, Eng. 
lish buyers took 50,000 Argentine frigo- 
rifico standard steers at 106 pesos, equal 
to about 16%c, c.if. New York, as 
against 120 pesos or 18%c paid on Dee, 
10th; a total of 50,000 more hides sold 
to same buyers, involving reject steers 
at 15%c, or 2c down from last previous 
trading, and also light steers at 16%, 
Later, buyers in the States were cred- 
ited with taking 61,000 hides basis 106 
pesos for standard frigorifico, variously 
figured at 16c to 16%¢ce, c.i.f. New York. 
These hides now come under provisions 
of General Import Order M-63 of the 
OPM, with all imports to be made 
through Government agencies. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—There is under- 
stood to be a fair business going on in 
the country market; offerings are more 





EARLY & MOOR ™ 


Sausage Casing Specialists 
MANUFACTURERS ° - 


BOSTON, MASS. 
“The Skins You Love to Stuff’ 


* EXPORTERS - + > 


* IMPORTERS 





THAT SELLS SAUSAGE 


Taste varies in different parts of the country. 
The secret of success is to favor your meat spe- 
cialties to please the taste of people in your 
locality. Rely on our experience to prepare sea- 
soning formulas that click with your customers. 
Let us consult with you to develop products 
that taste better . . . and sell better. Write us! 


See 


e CH 


SONS CO. 


1CAGO Lt 








We are in a position to fill orders promptly for 
Polish Style Canned Hams 


Alse to appoint Distributors —a few territories still open 
STAHL-MEYER, INC., New York City, N. Y. 


FERRIS HICKORY SMOKED HAM and BACON 
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DEMAND THAT YOU NOW 
INSTALL GRID UNITS. 


Now you can afford the ultimate in 
unit heater quality. Perhaps that will 
not be true a few years hence. 


Grid Unit Heaters will give you "years and years of 
dependable service—iong after their initial cost has 
been written off your books. Grid Units now 13 years 
old are operating as efficiently as the first year. We 
have yet to replace an original in- 
stallation. In Grid Units there is 
only one type metal in contact with 
steam or hot water. There is noth- 










NOW’S THE TIME 
TO SWITCH TO 


C.. Qa ® 


B STANGE SEASONINGS 
TAKE THE GUESSWORK 
OUT OF SEASONING! 


ing to cause electrolysis that pro- 
duces corrosion—cast aluminum 
heating sections. Complete de- 
tails upon request. 


Stange's exclusive method of flavor extraction is your guarantee of complete 
uniformity of seasoning power, blend and strength. Add new sales punch to 
your sausage, meat loaves and specialties with Stange’s Cream of Spice 


r ber, it's the flavor that counts in your bid for profit- 




















for able vanaud alia Take the guesswork out of seasoning by switching now to 
Cc. 0. S. Write! 
ns D. J. MURRAY MFG. CO. 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 

: Offices in all Principal Cities WM. J. STANGE COMPANY 

: 2536-40 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
G R i D UNIT HERTER Wester Branches: 923 3rd St., Los Angeles 1250 S St. Los Angeles 
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WEEK'S CLOSING MARKETS 





NEW YORK HIDE FUTURES 


Closing Prices 

Monday, Jan. 19.—Mar., June, Sept. 
and Dec. 15.00 b; no sales; unchanged. 

Tuesday, Jan. 20.—Mar., June, Sept. 
and Dec. 15.00 b; two sales; unchanged. 

Wednesday, Jan. 21.—Mar. and June 
15.00; Sept. and Dec. 15.00 b; 2 lots; 
unchanged. 

Thursday, Jan. 22.—Mar., June, Sept. 
and Dec. 15.00 b; no sales; unchanged. 

Friday, Jan. 23—Mar., June, Sept. 
and Dec. all 15.00 b; no sales; closing 
unchanged. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended January 17, 1942, were 
5,168,000 Ibs.; previous week 3,986,000 
Ibs.; same week last year 6,205,000 lbs.; 
Jan. 1 to date, 11,151,000 lbs.; corre- 
sponding period a year earlier, 13,648,- 
000 Ibs. 

Shipment of hides from Chicago for 
week ended January 17, 1942, were 
7,629,000 lbs.; previous week 6,659,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 5,812,000 lIbs.; 
Jan. 1 to date, 15,736,000 lbs.; same 
period last year, 12,935,000 lbs. 


FRIDAY'S CLOSING 


Provisions 


Prospect for higher values for agri- 
cultural products caused lard prices to 
range sharply higher. Cash trade in 
meats was more active, with prices 
firmer. Chicago hog prices were 10@20c 
higher, with top hogs, $11.75. Provision 
market strengthened on sizable buying 
by FSCC. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Valley and Southeast crude 12%c pd.; 
Texas 12%c paid; Dallas, 125%c nom. 

Quotations on New York bleachable 
cottonseed oil, Friday close, were: Mar. 
13.95 b; May 13.96, sale; July 13.95@ 
13.97; 82@13.83; Sept. 13.95@13.97; 130 
lots; closing steady. 





FSCC PURCHASES 











Purchases made by the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corp. on January 23, 
consisted of 16,880,816 lbs. of lard, 17,- 
013,052 lbs. of canned pork products, 
4,180,000 lbs. of cured pork, 32,047 100- 
yd. bundles of hog casings, 30,000 pieces 
of beef bungs and 125,000 lbs. of canned 
chicken. 





THE JOURDAN COOKER IS 


SEVEN-WAYS 


A SUPERIOR COOKER! 


{ COOKS COMPLETE BATCH OF 
SAUSAGE AT ONE TIME 











REQUIRES LESS TIME 
TO OPERATE 








PRODUCES UNIFORMLY 
FINE PRODUCT AT ALL TIMES 








LARGE SAVINGS IN SHRINK 








NO TANGLED, BURST OR 
BROKEN SAUSAGE 





Manufactured under Patents: No. 1,690,449 (Nov. 6, 1928), 
No. 1,921,231 (Aug. 8, 1933) Other Pats. Pend. 

Your sausage cooking dollars go farther when you use 

the JOURDAN PROCESS COOKER. Here is a cooker 

that gives you all-around economy, lowest possible 

operating costs and startling results. The JOURDAN 

offers unusual and exclusive results because of its 





APPLIES COLOR AT SAME 
TIME SAUSAGE IS COOKED 








7 THERE’S A MODEL BUILT TO FIT 
EVERY SPACE REQUIREMENT 


JOURDAN PROC 


814-32 WEST 20TH STREET 
WESTERN OFFICE: 
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tented, circulating, percolating cooking action 
that gives uniformly fine results at all times. Check 
the list of JOURDAN advantages and judge whether 
you can afford not to take advantage of this re- 
markable piece of equipment. No other method of 
sausage cooking can offer you the profits guaranteed 
by JOURDAN. Send for details today! 


ESS COOKER CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


3223 SAN LEANDRO ST., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 





CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Jan. 23, 1942: 


PACKER HIDES 
Week ended Prev. 
Jan. 23 
@15% 
@14% 


@14% 
or. Col. strs. @l4 
Ex-light Tex. 

strs. 
Brnd’d cows.. 
Hvy. nat. cows. 
Lt. nat. cows. 
Nat. bulls.... 
Brnd’d bulls.. @ll 
Calfskins ....2344@27 
Kips, nat @20 
Kips, brnd’d.. @17% 
Slunks, reg... @1.10 
Slunks, hris.. @55 


Cor. + 
1% 


Hvy. nat, strs. @ m 


@13 


$3 
@124 

@13 

@ ri 


@15 
@14% 
@15% 
@15% 
@12 


@55 55 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS 
all-wts.. @15% @15% 124@124% 
@14% @14% ire wr) 
g 12 @12 7™%4@ 
@il1 
20% @23 
@18 
@1.10 
Slunks, bris.. D @55 
All packer and small packer hides and sking 
quoted on trimmed, selected basis, except all 
slunks quoted flat. 


COUNTRY HIDES 
-18%@13% 13%4@13% 


- 18% @13% 18n@ _ 
@i5 


Nat. 
Brand 
Nat. 
Brnd’d bulls. 11 
ast tel 2 ya 23 
@18 


Calfskins 


Hvy. 
Hvy. 
Buffs 
Extremes .... 

Bulls 

Calfskins ....16 
Kipskins 

Horsehides ...6.25@7.25 


All country hides and skins quoted on flat basis. 
SHEEPSKINS 


shearlgs.1.75@1.80 1.75@1.80 
pelts....244%2@25% 24%@25 


steers. 
cows. 


Pkr, 
Dry 


WICHITA 1941 VOLUME 


A larger number of cattle and calves 
and a smaller number of hogs and sheep 
were received at the Wichita stock 
yards during 1941 than in 1940, the 
Wichita Union Stock Yards Co. reports. 


Receipts of livestock at Wichita dur- 
ing the year consisted of 292,485 cattle, 
64,149 calves, 310,066 hogs and 226,870 
sheep and lambs. Cattle receipts were 
the largest since 1937. Average weight 
of hogs received at the market was 224 
Ibs., compared with 210 Ibs. in 1940, and 
213 Ibs. in 1939. Average weight of 
hogs was largest during December at 
229 Ibs. 


1941 STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 


Stocker and feeder shipments received 
at 68 markets during December and the 
year 1941, compared, as reported by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, were: 


Dec. Dee. 5 Yr. 
1941 1940 AV. 
340,248 220,606 214,193 
103,031 68,949 62,864 
63,337 39,237 
199,293 130,938 

5-Yr. Av. 


PR 
2,974,483 


Cattle 


40,150 
154,339 
1940 
3,230,891 
973,322 
499,565 
3,320,785 3,2 


Sheep 


Cattle 
Calves 
Hogs 


UMN osciescwes 12218, 7413415 


GOOD MOOS.—The American Dairy 
Association is tieing in with meat. It 
plugs cheese with meat, evaporated milk 
with meat, butter with steak. 
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voluntary 
pay-roll 


allotment 
plan helps defend America today 


helps workers provide for the future 


helps build future buying power 





This is no charity plea. It is a sound business proposition that 
vitally concerns the present and future welfare of your company, 
your employees, and yourself. 

During the post-war period of readjustment, you may be faced 
with the unpleasant necessity of turning employees out into a 
confused and cheerless world. But you, as an employer, can do 
something now to help shape the destinies of your people. 
Scores of business heads have adopted the Voluntary Pay-roll 
Allotment Plan as a simple and easy way for every worker in 
the land to start a systematic and continuous Defense Bond 
savings program. 


Many benefits . . . present and future. It is 
more than a sensible step toward reducing the ranks of the 
post-war needy. It will help spread financial participation in 
National Defense among all of America’s wage earners. 

The widespread use of this plan will materially retard infla- 
tion. It will “store” part of our pyramiding national income 
that would otherwise be spent as fast as it’s earned, increasing 
the demand for our diminishing supply of consumer goods. 

And don’t overlook the immediate benefit . . . money for 
defense materials, quickly, continuously, willingly. 


Let’s do it the American way! America’s talent for 
working out emergency problems, democratically, is being 
tested today. As always, we will work it out, without pressure 
or coercion . .. in that old American way; each businessman 
strengthening his own house; not waiting for his neighbor to do 
it. That custom has, throughout history, enabled America to 
get things done of its own free will. 


In emergencies, America doesn’t do things 
“hit-or-miss.”’? | We would get there eventually if we 
just left it to everybody’s whim to buy Defense Bonds when they 
thought of it. But we’re a nation of businessmen who under- 
stand that the way to get a thing done is to systematize the oper- 
ation. That is why so many employers are getting back of this 
Voluntary Savings Plan. 

Like most efficient systems, it is amazingly simple. All you 
have to do is offer your employees the convenience of having 
a fixed sum allotted, from each pay envelope, to the purchase of 
Defense Bonds. The employer holds these funds in a separate 
bank account, and delivers a Bond to the employee each time 
his allotments accumulate to a sufficient amount. 

Each employee who chooses to start this savings plan decides 
for himself the denomination of the Bonds to be purchased and 
the amount to be allotted from his wages each pay day. 
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How big does a company have to be? From 
three employees on up. Size has nothing to do with it. It works 
equally well in stores, schools, publishing houses, factories, or 
banks. This whole idea of pay-roll allotment has been evolved 
by businessmen in cooperation with the Treasury Department. 
Each organization adopts its own simple, efficient application 
of the idea in accordance with the needs of its own set-up 


No chore at all. The system is so simple that A. T. & T. 
uses exactly the same easy card system that is being used by 
hundreds of companies having fewer than 25 employees! It is 
simple enough to be handled by a check-mark on a card each 
pay day. 


Plenty of help available. Although this is your plan 
when you put it into effect, the Treasury Department is ready 
and willing to give you all kinds of help. Local civilian com- 
mittees in 48 States are set up to have experienced men work 
with you just as much as you want them to, and no more. 

Truly, about all you have to do is to indicate your willingness 
to get your organization started. We will supply most of the 
necessary material, and no end of help. 


The first step is to take a closer look. Sending in 
the coupon in no way obligates you to install the Plan. It will 
simply give you a chance to scrutinize the available material and 
see what other companies are already doing. It will bring you 
samples of literature explaining the benefits to employees and 
describing the various denominations of Defense Savings Bonds 
that can be purchased through the Plan. 


Sending the coupon does nothing more than signify that you 
are anxious to do something to help keep your people off relief 
when defense production sloughs off; something to enable all 
wage earners to participate in financing Defense; something to 
provide tomorrow’s buying power for your prod- 
ucts; something to get money right now for guns 
and tanks and planes and ships. 

France left it to “hit-or-miss” . . . and missed. 
Now is the time for you to act! Mail the coupon 
or write Treasury Department, Section A, 709 
Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 





Treasury Department, Section A, 
709 Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 











Please send me the free kit of material being used by 
companies that have installed the Voluntary Defense 
Savings Pay-Roll Allotment Plan. 


Name 





Position 





Company 





Address 
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NEW EQUIPMENT cone Stgppcies 





DRUM AND BARREL CARRIER 


Ernst Magic Carrier Sales Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., announces the addition of 
a new “Little Giant” model to its line 
of drum and barrel carriers. This model 
was designed and constructed for 
handling litherage drums which are 
principally used as containers of heavy 
materials. 

Exclusive features claimed for this 
model, as well as other carriers manu- 
factured by the firm, are said to pro- 
duce cost, time, labor and floor saving 
advantages. Accidents common _ in 
handling loaded containers are pre- 
vented by the lifting device and self- 
balancing tri-wheel design. Capacity 
of this new model is up to 600 lbs., 
while other drum and barrel carriers 
made by the company range in capaci- 
ties up to 1,500 lbs. 


CONTAINER SEALER 


A new sealing machine which applies 
adhesive and seals to shipping contain- 
ers at the rate of 2 to 15 cases per min- 
ute has been developed by the A-B-C 
Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, Ill. 
Known as model 1201, this unit will pro- 
duce sealed containers measuring from 
6 in. to 20 in. wide, 2 in. to 30 in. high 
and to 36 in. long. It is quickly adjust- 
able to the various sizes. 

Shipping containers to be sealed are 
placed on the horn by an operator. 
Tripping mechanism propels container 
through the sealer applying adhesive 
and sealing the container. The adhesive 
applying mechanism is said to be well 
adapted to the use of sodium silicate, 
which has heretofore been objectionable 
in automatic gluers, according to the 
manufacturer. The design permits seal- 
ing empty containers before packing. 

The complete unit is mounted on 
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casters and can be moved to various 
departments. The machine is made in 
three styles, one of which seals both 
the top and bottom, another the top 
flap only and the third the bottom flap 
only. Operations are guarded so that 
shrinkage is eliminated. 


BOURDON TUBE GAUGE 


Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., now offers a rectangular case Bour- 
don tube pressure gauge to match its 
line of rectangular case instruments. 
This new gauge is said to possess 
greater accuracy and has a patented 
“Recalibrator” by which the pen can be 
easily and accurately set on zero. In 
addition, the pen arm has a micrometer 
zero adjustment. 

Construction used in the new gauge, 
consisting of a one-piece casting sup- 
porting the Bourdon tube, the gear and 
pinion and the pen arm shaft, makes it 
possible to install the whole assembly 
in the case as a self-contained unit. 


An important feature of the new 
gauge is the “Lock-Tite” method of 
sealing the ends of the stainless steel 
tubes which are used in the gauge for 
certain pressure ranges. With this 
method of sealing, the heat-treatment 
and original calibration of the tube 
cannot be affected, as might be the case 
if the tubes were closed by welding. 

Another constructional advantage of 
the new gauge is the use of dissimilar 
metals at the bearing surfaces. Pin- 
ions and shafts are made of stainless 
steel and bushings are made of a high 
Brinell test monel. Accuracy during 
operation is assured by the wide hob 
cut pinion and the heavy gear segment, 
according to the manufacturer. All 
connecting links and levers are made 
from stainless steel to avoid corrosion. 


VERSATILE 
SEALING UNIT 


This new sealing ma- 
chine is adjustable to 
accommodate various 
sized containers and 
can be moved to differ- 
ent departments for 
packing. The sealing 
mechanism will utilize 
sodium silicate as an ad- 
hesive and can be ob- 
tained in three different 
styles. It is designed to 
handle 2 to 15 shipping 
containers per minute. 






— 


WATTHOUR METER PROTECTOR 


Lightning damage to watthour me. 
ters and electric appliances connected 
to 120/240-volt exposed secondary cir. 
cuits, is said to be reduced by a new 





meter protector announced by Wes- 
tinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Known 
as type AO, the protector is a two-pole 
porous block lightning arrester with a 
175-volt line-to-ground rating and a 
240-volt line-to-line rating. Gap break- 
down on 60 cycle circuits is 800 volts 
r.m.s., and gap breakdown on impulse 
is 2000 volts crest. Discharge capacity 
is 10,000 lightning range amperes. 
Protector elements consist of a 1-in, 
diameter porous block with a series gap 
of flat electrodes, separated by a mica 
spacer and held in firm contact by a 
spring plate. The two single arrestor 
elements are mounted in a housing of 
prestite, a new high grade porcelain im- 
pervious to moisture. Mounting plate is 
the common connection for the two 
poles and when installed, is grounded. 


Porcelain and coverplate mount with 
two screws in any standard condulet. 
Assembly is then covered with a gasket- 
sealed cover for outdoor service and a 
non-gasket cover for indoor service. 


The condulet is located above or be- 
low a meter, and each pole of the ar- 
rester is connected to the “hot” wires. 
The common connection point, the 
mounting plate, is grounded to neutral. 
This method of connection causes light- 
ning surges to discharge to the ground 
neutral wire and avoids damaging cur- 
rent and potential coils. 


FLASHES ON SUPPLIERS 


WORTHINGTON PUMP & MaA- 
CHINERY CORP.— Appointment of 
George P. Passmore as works manager 
in charge of manufacturing at its Wells- 
ville works has been announced by the 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp. 
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RETAIL AND WHOLESALE FOOD PRICES, UNITED STATES, 1913-41 
INDEX NUMBERS ( 1935-39=100) 
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Wholesale food prices normally rise and fall more percentagewise than do retail 

prices. During World War I they rose considerably faster, and in the post-war 

readjustment declined more. A similar tendency has been evident during the pres- 
ent war. (Chart by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 








Price Control Bill 


(Continued from page 10.) 


In order to encourage farm produc- 
tion, the Secretary of Agriculture last 
weekend announced price guarantees ex- 
tending through June 30, 1943, on hogs, 
oil-bearing crops, poultry and dairy 
products and some vegetables. 

The hog price guarantee, which is 
hoped to bring a total hog slaughter 
of 88,000,000 head in 1942, is 85 per cent 
of parity, or $8.77 based on the Novem- 
ber, 1941 parity price of $10.32. How- 
ever, as the parity price rises and falls, 
there will be some change in the level 
of the guarantee. Hogs, eggs, evapo- 
rated and skim milk, cheese and 
chickens will be supported at the 85 
per cent of parity level by loans, pur- 
chases or other operations. 

Corn production quotas will be re- 
laxed under the program to allow a 10 
per cent acreage increase, or 5,000,000 
acres, to obtain more livestock feed. The 
Commodity Credit Corp. is releasing 
100,000,000 bu. of wheat at not less than 
90¢ per bu. for livestock feeding. 

Oil crop prices will be supported at 
the following levels: Peanuts, $82 per 
ton for No. 1 Spanish, $78 for No. 1 
runner and $70 for Class A Virginia; 
Soybeans, 85 per cent of comparable 
price on October 1, or no less than $1.60 
a bu., farm basis, for U. S. No. 2 yellow; 
Flaxseed, 85 per cent of parity price 


. of June 1, or no less than $2.10 per 
u. 


Surveying the price situation, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, believes that 
in 1942 prices received by farmers for 
farm products are to hold around parity. 
In other words, prices received in rela- 
tion to prices paid, interest and taxes, 
are expected to average about the same 
as at the end of 1941, when the ratio 


was 99 per cent of parity. Actual money 
prices are expected to average about 25 
per cent above 1941. 

The bureau expects national income 
to be at least $10 billion greater in 1942 
than in 1941. Incomes of industrial 
workers will be over 15 per cent greater 
than in 1941, and nearly double what 
they were at the beginning of the war. 
Increased taxes applying to individuals 
may hold the net increase in the money 
purchasing power of consumers to not 
much more than 5 per cent over 1941, 
and this may be reduced further by bond 
purchases, etc., so that consumer’s 
money income available for commodity 
purchases may be no greater than in 
1941. 


However, it is expected that the sup- 
ply of manufactured consumer goods 
will be smaller, leaving more consumer 
income for buying foods, including meats 
and fats. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Geo. A. Hormel & Co. has declared 
quarterly dividends of 50c and $1.50 on 
its common and preferred stocks, re- 
spectively, both payable on February 16 
to all shareholders of record on Janu- 
ary 24. 

A special dividend of 30c and a quar- 
terly dividend of 30c have been declared 
by Swift & Company, both payable on 
April 1 to all stockholders of record on 
March 2. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 50c, pay- 
able on March 2 to all stockholders of 
record on January 30. 


Watch “Wanted” page for Bargains. 
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ForGrinderPlates and Knives 
that Cost Less to Use 


COME TO SPECIALTY! 


== C-D SUPERIOR PLATES == 


Immediately available in 
all styles: angle hole, 
straight hole and tapered 
hole . .'. one sided or 
reversible . . . equipped 
with patented spring 
lock bushing. 


== C-D TRIUMPH PLATES == 


are everlasting plates 
guaranteed for five years 
against resharpening and 
resurfacing expenses. 
Built to outlast any other 
make of plate 3-to-1l. 
Available in any style or 
any size to fit all grinders. 


==C-D CUTMORE KNIVES== 
=C-p SUPERIOR KNIVES 


B. & K. KNIVES == 
all with changeable blades. 


Also, Sausage Linking Guides, 
Casing Flushing Guides, Solid 
Tool Steel Knives, Silent Cut- 
ter Knives and R Parts for 
all Sausage Mach , 


Send for full particulars! 


THE SPECIALTY 
MFRS. SALES CO. 


Chas. W. Dieckmann 
2021 GRACE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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1942 Livestock Kill 
Will Be Record Size 


OG production and slaughter in 
1942 will set a new all-time rec- 
ord, according to a report by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. The fall pig 
crop totaled 35.6 million head, the larg- 
est on record, and this year’s spring 
crop will run close to 62 million head. 
The largest spring crop raised in any 
other year was 54.5 million head in 1927. 
Increases in the 1941 fall and 1942 
spring pig crops are larger than were 
called for in the 1942 goals for agricul- 
ture prepared last fall. 

On the basis of pig crop increases and 
the trend of marketings during the past 
few months, slaughter supplies of hogs 
are expected to be exceptionally large 
in 1942. Inspected hog slaughter may 
reach 54 million head or even higher, 
compared with 46.5 million head in 1941 
and the previous record of a little over 
53 million head slaughtered in 1923. 

Although hog marketings in 1942 are 
now expected to be considerably larger 
than were indicated last fall, the outlook 
for hog producers continues favorable. 
Because of the defense program, con- 
sumer demand for meats will be strong- 
er this year than last. Government pur- 
chases of pork and lard also will be 
larger, and total supplies for domestic 
consumption will be only a little greater 
than those in 1941. 


No increase in cattle production is 
called for in the Department of Agri- 
culture 1942 program, but an increase 
in marketings for slaughter is recom- 
mended. Cattle numbers have been in- 
creasing since 1938 (1941 gain was 
probably 2 million head in spite of near- 
record slaughter), and if this upward 
trend should continue for a year or so 
longer, slaughter supplies of cattle at 
the end of that period would be excep- 


tionally large and might be forced on a 
weaker market. Hence, the long-time 
outlook for the cattle industry will be 
improved if the upward trend in cattle 
numbers is halted. 

Marketings of slaughter cattle in- 
creased sharply in December, raising 
the total number of cattle slaughtered 
under federal inspection during 1941 
to 10.9 million head. This was 1.2 mil- 
lion head more than in 1940 and the 
third largest kill on record. Inspected 
ealf slaughter of 5.5 million head in 
1941 was only a little larger than in 
1940. 

The outlook for sheep and lambs has 
not changed greatly during the past 
few months. The 1941 lamb crop was 
5 per cent larger than the 1940 crop, 
but slaughter of sheep and lambs dur- 
ing May-December was only 3 per cent 
larger than a year earlier. This, with 
early winter indications of an increase 
in lamb feeding operations, points to a 
moderate increase in slaughter supplies 
of sheep and lambs during the late win- 
ter and spring over a year earlier. 

Sheep and lamb slaughter for the en- 
tire year totaled 18.1 million head, about 
4 per cent more than in 1940. 

Total meat production in the calendar 
year 1942 is expected to reach a total of 
approximately 21 million lbs., about 8 
per cent more than in 1941 and much 
the largest on record. This quantity of 
meat will be sufficient to meet the ex- 
pected lend-lease requirements in 1942 
and to provide per capita consumption 
in the United States larger than in most 
recent years. 


DEC. BUFFALO LIVESTOCK 


December receipts, shipments and 
slaughter at Buffalo, N. Y.: 


Cattle Calves 
10,398 

59 = 6,488 
3,999 


Hogs 

23,548 

19,016 
6,229 


Sheep 
52,934 
38,035 
15,963 


Receipts 
Shipments 
Local slaughters.... 9,466 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING 


(Reported by U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Marketing Service.) 

Des Moines, Ia., January 22.—At the 
19 concentration yards and 11 packing 
plants in Iowa and Minnesota, hog 
market strengthened slightly, under the 
influence of broad demand. 


Hogs, good to choice: 
eS Rees ear eee $10.40@11. 
180-240 Ib. 10.0061 

‘ 10.65@1 

300- DORRIT Se OAS NE 10.50 
MPU, oss. cciocs ncn scnssuvavengete 10.35@10.8 

Sows: 

330 Ib $ 9.90@10.45 

330-360 Ib 9.80@10.45 

- 9.50@10.25 

Receipts of hogs at Corn Belt mar. 
kets for the week ended January 22: 


Friday, Jan. 16 

Saturday, Jan. 17 

Monday, Jan. 19..... aot 
(Aa See 
Wednesday, Jan. 21.......... 
Thursday, Jan, 22 


1941 SLAUGHTER BY STATIONS 


Livestock slaughter under federal in- 
spection during 1941, by stations, as re- 
ported by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service: 


Cattle 
Chicago . 1,508,170 
Denver .. 145,362 


737,028 
477,623 


Calves 


299,506 
20,430 


220,587 
740,881 


Hogs 
4,895,926 
343,376 
1,900,348 
2,054,788 2 
856,966 
619,935 
Sioux City. 451,043 
So. St. 
Paul .. 833,635 503,462 2,778,997 
All other 
stations 5,316,144 3,160,277 27,998,362 
..- 10,945,906 5,461,042 46,519,757 18,124,531 
. 9,756,130 5,358,695 50,397,861 17,351,157 


5 yr. av. 
(1936-40) .10,008,921 5,693,055 39,129,841 17,427,656 





Basic data furnished by Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. 








5 toyful come lok It 


Vek with an fy 
le 








FORT WAYNE, IND. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


KENNETT-MURRAY 


DETROIT, MICH. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 

















FRANK R. JACKLE 


Broker 
Offerings Wanted of: 
Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Hoofs 


405 Lexington Ave. 


New York City 








.evGiwmereeecek SOUVENG SERVICE 
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NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


Livestock prices at Jersey City, Jan- 
uary 20, 1942, as reported by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service were as fol- 
lows: 


CATTLE: 
eee, eee eee unquoted 
Cows, medium ......--sseeeeeeees 8.50@ 9.25 
Cows, cutter and common......... 7.25@ 8.00 
Cows, CANNETS ...---- eee e eee ee eens 5.50@ 6.50 
Bulle, GOOd .....--ceecccccecscons 10.00@11.25 
Bulls, medium ........-.-++++eee. .00@ 9.75 
Bulls, cutter to Common........... 8.25@ 8.75 
CALVES: 
Vealers, good and choice.......... $14.00@17.00 
Vealers, common and medium..... 9.25@12.00 
Wemlete, COB occ ccwccdcvccecceses 7.50@ 8.50 
Calves, common to medium........ 8.75@ 9.00 
HOGS: 
Hogs, good and choice, 191-Ib............ $11.90 
LAMBS: 
Lambs and sheep............sseeeseeee unquoted 


Receipts of salable livestock at Jersey 
City market for week ended January 
17, 1942: 

Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 
Salable receipts .... 1,895 2,110 237 99 
Total, with directs.. 8,616 14,304 26,551 56,602 
Previous week: 

Salable receipts... 1,962 1,718 184 189 

Total, with directs 7,916 7,910 19,598 19,402 

*Including hogs at 31st street. 


LIVESTOCK AT 68 MARKETS 


December and year 1941 receipts, 
local kill, shipments at 68 markets, com- 
pared, as reported by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service: 


CATTLE 
; Local Ship- 
Receipts slaughter ments 
December, 1941.. 1,432,702 826,971 590,238 
December, 1940.. 1,141,821 694,188 440,699 
December 
wee OT. sk cce 1,097,040 655,362 445,092 
EE eee sane 15,228,056 8,857,709 6,240,840 
Bk n0<ecebees 14,077,194 7,816,266 6,130,333 
CALVES 
December, 1941.. 531,379 302,098 225,505 
December, 1940.. 462,617 281,924 183,408 
December 
5-yr. av. ...... 485,626 307,077 185,645 
1941 ............ 6,127,790 3,608,028 2,447,238 
Eee 6,281,559 3,604,396 2,643,383 
HOGS 


December, 1941.. 3,638,576 2,692,216 935,461 
December, 1940.. 3,786,756 2,822,866 959,771 
December 


5-yr. av. ...... 3,083,953 2,240,885 844,455 
RESO 30,659,197 29'595,053 7,976,887 
Aa 34,555,839 25,253,022 9,216,533 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


December, 1941.. 1,718,637 1,016,065 698,964 
December, 1940.. 1,597,403 916,577 688,403 
December 






5-yr. av 670,§ 
er 5 554 11,235, BT7 
eee: 75 11,505,047 11,237,205 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS 


Receipts for the week ended Janu- 
ary 17: 





At 20 markets: Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Week ended Jan. 17....239,000 622,000 265,000 
oo ious week ........ 256.000 708,000 300,000 
1940 *. 

1939 

At 11 markets: Hogs 
Week ended Jan. 17...............0.0+0++-840,000 
ND WUE 5.6 ik ca cascteaeee eke eee 621,000 
1941 Sa eT TT Pe ee 396,000 
1940 ives 0 v0 s02anb% Sareea 507,000 
I 215 Sv9'n, wiv.nds oui nn alesse neta hoe ac 

At 7 markets: Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Week ended Jan. 17....176,000 498,000 206,000 
Previous week ........ 186,000 558,000 211,000 
a Pidewns duncoNe's att 142,000 345,000 164,000 

IE Some i see 117,000 440,000 174,000 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five leading western markets, Thursday, January 22, 1942, 
as reported by U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service: 


Hogs (soft & oily not quoted): 
BARROWS AND GILTs: 








CHICAGO NAT. STK. YDS. 


OMAHA KANS. CITY ST. PAUL 


Good-choice: 
Se he 00@10.50 $ 9. 65@ |, Se er Mee ee os eee eee ee 
140-160 Ibs. 10.35@11.15 10. S5@11. 50 $10. as tty ro $10.75@11.15 $10.25@11.00 
160-180 lbs - 11.00@11.50 11.15@11.70 10.75@11 1.40 10.75@11.20 
180-200 Ibs . 11.35@11.55 11.60@11.70 11.00@11 11.25@11.40 11. eer" 20 
200-220 Ibs. . 11.35@11.55 11.60@11.70 11.00@11. 30 11.830@11.40 11.15@11.20 
220-240 Ibs . 11.35@11.55 11.45@11.65 10.95@11.30 11.25@11.35 11.10@11. = 
240-270 Ibs - 11.30@11.50 11.20@11.55 10. eee 15 11.00@11.35 10.95@11. 
270-300 Ibs - 11.25@11.45 10.95@11.35 10.60@11.00 10.80@11.20 10.85@11. i3 
300-330 Ibs . - 11.20@11.35 10.90@11.10 10.45@10.85 10.75@11.00 10.80@10.95 
330-360 Ibs. ............ 11.15@11.25 10.80@11.00 10.35@10.70 10.65@10.85 10.75@10.85 
Medium: 
RP ME addessvevees 10.25@11.25 10.35@11.50 10.35@10.90 10.85@11.35 10.75@11.20 
SOWS: 
Good and choice: 
EIN xe. cciewcitene 11.00@11.10 10.65@10.85 10.25@10.40 10.35@10.50 10.15@10.20 
, 2 Sa 10.90@11.00 10.60@10.75 10.25@10.35 10.35@10.50 10.15@10.20 
330-360 Ibs. ............ 10.75@10.90 10.50@10.70 10.15@10.35 10.25@10.40 10.15@10.20 
Good: 
360-400 Ibs, . . 10.65@10.85  10.85@10.60 10.00@10.25 10.20@10.35 10.15@10.20 
400-450 Ibs . - 10.60@10.75 10.15@10.50 10.00@10.15 10.15@10.35 10.10@10.20 
GR TE ck cceicayetns 10.40@10.65 10.05@10.35 10.00@10.15 10.00@10.25 10.10@10.20 
Medium: 


ee ge ee eee 9.75@10.65 
PIGS (Slaughter): 
Med. & good, 90-120 Ibs. 9.75@10.25 
Slaughter Cattle, Vealers and Calves: 
STEERS, Choice: 


9.65@10.35 


8.25@ 9.90 


9.50@10.00 10.00@10.35  10.00@10.20 


bone. 2 eee 13.50@14.50 12.75@14.00 12.75@13.75 12.75@14.00 12.50@13.75 
Le aw dt, ee 13.25@14.50 12.75@14.00 12.50@13.75 12.75@14.00 12.50@13.75 
pe eee 12.50@14.25 12.50@13.75 12.25@13.75 12.25@13.75 12.25@13.50 
1300-1400 Ibs, .......... 12.25@13.50 12.25@13.50 12.00@13.25 12.00@13.25 12.00@13.25 


STEERS, good: 








wk. eee 11.50@13.50 11.00@12.75 11.00@12.75 11.00@12.75 10.75@12.50 
900-1100 Ibs. .......... 11.50@13.50 11.00@12.75 11.00@12.75 11.00@12.75 10.75@12.50 
DD Se sredcces 11.25@13.25 10.75@12.50 10.75@12.50 10.75@12.75 10.75@12.50 
1300-1500 Ibs, .......... 11.25@12.50 10.75@12.50 10.75@12.25  10.75@12.25 10.75@12.25 
STEERS, medium: 
oo Uk eee 9.50@11.50 9.75@11.00 9.50@11.00 9.50@11.00 9.25@10.75 
1100-1300 Ibs. .......... 9.75@11.50 9.50@11.00 9.50@10.75 9.50@10.75 9.25@10.75 
STEERS, common: 
TOOBIN TH co ewiccecas. 8.50@ 9.75 8.50@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.25 
STEERS, HEIFERS AND MIXED: 
Choice, 500-750 Ibs...... 13.00@14.50 12.25@13.25  12.50@13.50 12.00@13.25 = 12.00@13.25 
Good, 500-700 Ibs....... 11.25@13.25 11.00@12.25 11.00@12.50 10.50@12.00 10.50@12.00 
HEIFERS: 
Choice, 750-900 Ibs...... 13.00@14.25 12.00@13.25 11.75@13.00 12.00@13.50 11.75@13.00 
Good, 750-900 Ibs.......  11.00@13.00 10.75@12.25 10.25@11.75 10.50@12.25 = pa 4 
Medium, 500-900 Ibs.... 9.00@11.00 8.75@11.00 9.25@10.25 8.75@10.50 @10.2 
Common, 500-900 Ibs.... 7.00@ 9.00 7.50@ 7.50@ 9.25 7.50@ 8.75 750g 250 
COWS, all weights: 
OO iach sch eeasewrees 9.00@10.25 9.00@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.25 
eee ere 8.25@ 9.00 8.25@ 9.00 8.25@ 8.75 8.25@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.75 
Cutter and common..... 6.75@ 8.25 7.00@ 8.25 6.75@ 8.25 6.75@ 8.25 7.00@ 8.00 
| oy eS 5.50@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.75 5.75@ 7.00 
BULLS (Ylgs. Excl.) all weights: 
ee OB ae 9.75@10.50 10.00@10.25 9.75@10.15 Hee 4 9.75 9.75@10.25 
Sausage, good ......... 9.50@10. 2: 9.75@10.25 9.50@10.00 9.25@ 9.60 9.50@10.00 
Sausage, cutter and com. 8.50@ 9.5 8.75@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.50 
Sausage, cutter and com. 8.00@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.75 
VEALERS, all weights: 
Good and Choice........ 12.00@15.00 13.25@14.50 12.00@13.50 12.00@14.50 11.50@14.00 
Common and medium... 9.00@12.00 10.75@13.25 8.50@12.00 8.00@12.00 8.50@11.50 
GR Siew ce bc eve wey enn 7.00@ 9.00 6.50@10.75 6.50@ 8.50 6.50@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.50 
CALVES, 50 Ibs. down: 
Good and choice........ 10.00@11.25 9.50@11.50 9.00@11.50 9.50@11.50 9.50@11.06 
Common and medium... 8.00@10.00 7.50@ 9.50 7.50@ 9.00 7.00@ 9.50 rye | 9.00 
GD Gee einstsceseccuns 7.00@ 8.00 6.25@ 7.50 5.50@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 8.00 
Slaughter Lambs and Sheep:* 
LAMBS: 
Good and choice* 2.25@12.65 12.00@12.50 11.85@12.25 11.60@12.25 12.00@12.25 
Medium and good*. -. 11.00@12.00 11.00@11.75 10.75@11.75 10.50@11.50 11.00@11.75 
GOD aca svnecies ... 9.50@11.00 9.00@10.75 9.25@10.75 9.00@10.25 9.25@10.75 
YLG. WETHERS: 
Good and choice*....... 10.00@10.75 10.00@10.75 —  .......... 9.75@10.25 
ee eer ee 8.75@ 9.75 CO EE aes teesics 8.50@ 9.50 
EWES: 
Good and choice........ 5.75@ 6.75 - 25@ 6.50 4.50@ 6.50 5.25@ 6.15 5.00@ 6.50 
Common and medium... 3.75@ 5.75 3.50@ 5.25 3.25@ 4.50 3.75@ 5.25 3.25@ 5.00 


1Quotations based on animals of current seasonal market weights and wool growth. Shorn animals with 
less than 60 days’ wool growth quoted as shorn. *Quotations on slaughter lambs and yearlings of Good 
and Choice and of Medium and Good grades as combined represent lots averaging within the top half of 
the Good and the top half of the Medium grades, respectively. 





CHICAGO PACKER PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock in Chicago by 
the principal packers for the three days 
of the week totaled 26,103 cattle, 2,693 
calves, 47,865 hogs, 17,872 sheep. 
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PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts for 5 days ended January 16: 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Los Angeles ...... 5,430 » I = 2,868 396 
San Francisco .... 650 25 1, 2,530 
Peseine os vie acs 4,300 245 3,870 1,275 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, January 17, 
1942, as reported to The National Provisioner: 


CHICAGO 

Armour and Company, 15,635 hogs; Swift & 
Company, 5,696 hogs; hed & Co., 14,909 hogs; 
Western Packing Co., Inc., 2,523 hogs; Agar 
Packing Co., 8,155 hogs; Shippers, 15,442 hogs; 
Others, 39,946 hogs. 

Total: 46,943 cattle; 5,756 calves; 102,306 hogs; 
37,371 sheep. 


KANSAS CITY 
Cattle Calves Sheep 
Armour and Gumeeny. 4, 453 536 ; 5, 973 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 2,46 551 3 
Swift & Company. e 728 
2 * 736 
Kornblum Pke. Co.. ? mie 
Others 4 213 
2,764 15,422 26,785 


OMAHA 
Cattle and 
Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour and Company..... 5,568 11,094 
Cudahy Pkg. C 4,12 7,251 
Swift & Company 5,899 
Wilson & Co 1,849 6,423 
es 12,592 eees 
Cattle and calves: Eagle Pkg. Co., 31; Greater 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 130; Geo. Hoffman, 36; Lewis 
529; Nebraska Beef Co., 844; Omaha 
., 221; John Roth Pkg. Co., 109; So. 
Gunhe Pkg. Co., 1,140; Lincoln Pkg. Co., 133. 
Total: 19,308 cattle and calves; 43,259 hogs; 
21,241 sheep. 


EAST ST. LOUIS 

Cattle Calves Sheep 
Armour and Company.3,774 2,376 326 3,906 
Swift & Company.... 4,533 2,613 y 4,454 
Heil Pkg. Co Grate ane y eins 
Hunter Pkg. Co...... 2, »- 662 
Krey Pkg. Co wee eaen ee: 
Laclede Pkg. Bg 
Sieloff Pkg. Co 
Shippers 
Others 


ST. JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
Swift & Company.... 2,678 367 869,792 
Armour and Company. 3,366 331 = 8, 051 
Others 1,657 9 697 
Total A 707 18,540 
Not including 14,149 hogs bought direct. 


SIOUX CITY 
Cattle Calves 


Cudahy Pkg. Co 
Armour and Company. : 
Swift & Company.... 
Shippers 

Others 


14,695 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

Cattle Calves Sheep 

Armour and Company. 3,108 831 83 1,547 

Wilson & Co 2,881 927 7 1,907 

Others 290 9 20 

6,274 1,767 ; 3,474 

Not including 33 cattle and 9,400 hogs bought 
direct. 


WICHITA 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Cudahy Pkg. So... < 715 44,645 3,658 
Wichita D. B. vows 14 Goes exer edna 
Dunn-Ostertag < waee 73 
Fred W. 1 bund 438 
Sunflower Pkg. Co... 53 wees 188 sie 
CE Cesegvaseckees | ee 700 300 
78 6,044 3,958 
Not including 66 cattle and 2,533 hogs bought 
direct. 


DENVER 


Cattle Calves Sheep 


Armour and Company. 975 
Swift & Company.... 5 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 


8T. PAUL 
Cattle Calves 
Armour and Company. 4,738 3,254 22,385 7,518 
Cudahy Pkg. C bi 2, = otye 3,824 
Swift & Company.... 8, 4,838 40,072 10,902 
Others 5,4 1,139 ones oese 


11,749 62,457 22,244 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Kingan & Co 2, 2,485 
Armour and Company. 709 300 060 ae 
Hilgemeier Bros 9 
Stumpf Bros... 
Stark & Wetzel 
Wabnitz and Deters. 
Maass Hartman Co. 45 11 oebe 
EE oes cee 2,528 1,459 16,936 
Others 979 310 420 


3,319 43,680 


CINCINNATI 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
S. W. Gall’s Sons.... .... 25 seas 
BE. Kahn's Sons Co... 719 408 9,570 
Lohrey Packing Co... S epee 303 
3,206 


"140 


14 noe 
J. & F. Schroth P. Co.  ecae 2,610 
J. F. Stegner Co a «Gmabe WEES 

Shippers 181 1,790 wees 
Others 698 647 147 


1,687 18,126 752 
Not including 1,625 cattle and 7,073 hogs bought 
direct, 


FORT WORTH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour and Company. 3,297 1,126 4,718 2,488 
Swift & Company.. 2,852 917 4,609 3,459 
Blue Bonnett Pkg. Co. 399 54 903 ani 
City Pkg. Co a 340 
Rosenthal Pkg. Co.. 58 12 38 


2,109 10,608 


RECAPITULATION+ 
CATTLE 


Week 

ended Prev: 

Jan.17 week 
Chicago _ 48,623 
Kansas City 
Omaha* 


St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
Denver 

St. Paul 
Milwaukee ... 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 

Ft. Worth 


148,276 


Chicago 361 75,012 
Kansas City 15,422 ; 10,061 
Omaha é ¢ 24,153 
East St. Louis ’ 88,3 57,663 
St. Joseph t 75 12,388 
Sioux City .. eh 

Se a City 


Milwaukee 

Indianapolis 

Cincinnati 

Ft. Worth 7,716 


547,484 


Chicago 7 43,147 


maha 
East St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklabeme’ City 
Wichita 


Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Ft. Worth 6,476 
211,620 170,234 
*Cattle and calves. tNot including directs. 


CALIF. INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


State-inspected kill for December: 
No. 
61,720 
26,791 
97,911 
806 


Meat food products produced: 


Sausage 4,477,469 
Pork and beef 6,231,585 
Lard and substances 2,098,696 


ae ee Ee of ee ae 12,807,750 


The 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards for current and comparative periods. 


RECEIPTSt 
Calves Hogs Sheep 
40,858 15,289 


Sat., Jan. 200 oon 5, 500 


*Total this week 155,637 
Prey. week 50,527 159,202 
Year ago 51 116,888 
Two years ago 136,249 44,079 


SHIPMENTS 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
SS eee 4,879 101 5,528 2.813 
Tues., : 2. 336 2,348 1,459 

291 

3,723 

3,405 

Sat., . eee 100 


Total this week 12,7: 15,395 
Previous week ‘ ‘ 20,516 
Year ago 

Two years ago... 


*Including 1,056 cattle, 401 calves, 55,859 hogs 
and 11,090 sheep direct to packers. 


7All receipts include directs. 


tJANUARY AND YEAR RECEIPTS 

1942 1941 Gain 

Cattle 101,381 92,747 8,634 

Calves ........ 9,264 813 ona 

Hogs 46,277 

Sheep 104, 2,061 

fail receipts include directs. 

WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK 
Cattle Hogs Sheep Lambs 


Week ended Jan. 17. = : $5.50 
Previous week 30 8 5.75 
941 5.35 
4.30 
4.30 
3.95 
5.50 


Av. 1937-41 $10.30 $7.80 $4.70 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS 
Cattle Hogs 


Week ended Jan. 17 
Previous week 
1 


t., 


Ww 
Ibs. 


*Week ended Jan. 17. hriese4 243 
Previous week 159 
1941 


Av. 1937-41 
*Receipts and average weight for week ending 
Jan. 17, 1942, estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS 
Hog slaughters at Chicago under federal inspec- 
tion for week ending January 16. 
Week ending Jan. 16 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago peers 
and shippers, week ended Thursday, January 


Week ended Prev. 
. 22 week 


Packers’ purchases 94,336 
Shippers’ purchases 18,590 


112,926 


SOUTHEASTERN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of livestock, as reported by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service, at 
seven southern packing plants |lo- 
cated at Albany, Columbus, Moultrie, 
Thomasville, and Tifton, Ga.; Dothan, 
Ala.; Jacksonville, Fla., week ended 


January 17: 

Cattle Calves Hogs 
Week ended Jan. 17 890 37,749 
Last week 814 34,917 
Last year 8,277 526 34,190 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaughtered 
at 15 centers for the week ended January 17, 1942: 














CATTLE 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Jan.17 week 1941 
Oe EEE 32,630 33,324 28,595 
ee ORY .i. .cicssosecus 21,120 23,747 17,998 
Gemaha® ...cccccsrcvccces 21,462 20,388 15,573 
Oe ae 12,856 14,304 10,604 
St. Joseph.......-..-.+05 7,815 10,036 5,400 
OS eer 9,500 10,673 6,208 
Wichita® ......--s.se05. 6,304 5,813 4,962 
Philadelphia ............ 2,281 2,416 2,059 
Indianapolis ............ 2,723 3,092 2,128 
New York & Jersey City. 11,313 10,734 9,883 
Oklahoma City*.......... 8,074 9,064 6,983 
ee Tee ae 4,641 3,890 
| eres ee 3,457 5,222 3,520 
i. a 19,815 17,240 11,805 
Milwaukee ........-.-++. 223 3,442 3,703 
OE ccc ccneniede tues 163,573 174,136 133,311 
*Cattle and calves. fNot including directs. 
HOGS 
Rll cc siarsnent ees ae 164,413 148,004 111,806 
eee See 72,167 57,101 34,716 
I Saka ca 6 enki s, eel y Sigil 85,289 78,074 36,199 
BE OC. MIRE. oo cecacnc 93,023 91,206 64,195 
Es 66606 navuie vans 32,168 39,096 12,410 
PE CM scusscccsecense 63,162 57,539 29,798 
DEE. ceo bcd ceredee bce 8,577 8,588 4,796 
Philadelphia ............ 18,586 17,872 19,120 
Indianapolis ............. 23,955 26,779 16,315 
New York & Jersey City. 56,884 49,004 45,786 
Oklahoma City........... 18,547 17,289 11,426 
BNI > ng ose 40s c0site Sama 19,902 15,537 
SE oh eeidic% unt een a oat 11,723 10,536 
NLL 2 6.0.6.6 <:6.0:5 99:0.016.4;% 62,457 73,255 59,473 
ED cs:6 ow 0's 2-0 blows 14,991 15,429 7,788 
St cui accuidatieekaten 727,848 710,861 479,901 


‘Includes National Stock Yards, East St. Louis, 
IIL, and St. Louis, Mo. 











SHEEP 

Sa Cee 27,353 29,184 22,433 
See 26,785 31,544 23,323 
EE, dee aricdiscd 4.0: 0 we aaieicd 27,400 24,436 18,640 
RE eee 9,761 10,608 5,837 
are 18,870 20,491 24,050 
OS ere 16,217 16,766 14,532 
EE, wawnet eeu ty OoCe oi 3,958 3,492 2,320 
SOOO 2,864 2,771 2,796 
Indianapolis ............. 3,463 3,437 2,287 
New York & Jersey City. 65,279 55,410 71,140 
SE CE. o:c:0cvcaces 3,474 2,025 > 
nee 2,467 623 
Ee thgsy bw e-n/6-6 64s eee 5,521 7,232 4,491 
Ci 5 is, aoe os Sines 22,244 19,642 17,276 
ED, 00.0556 cndeu eee 1,386 2,013 2,136 

BEE Ske ckccchasaeeees 234,575 231,512 214,853 


Not including directs. 


STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 


Stocker and feeder shipments re- 
ceived in seven Corn Belt states! in 
December, 1941: 

Cattle and Calves 


Dec. Dec. 

1941 1940 
er ee 137,681 70,090 
ESERIES oteaiier: 51,067 19,677 





Total, December ........ 89,767 
Total, July to Dec. incl..1 362196 1,577,313 
Sheep and Lambs 
a ee 57,625 44,083 
RE s44syianwadaet 64,370 65,108 


Total, December ........ 1,995 109,191 
Total, July to Dec. incl. .2, 30 940 2,783,762 


‘Data in this report are obtained from offices 
of state veterinarians. Under ‘‘Public Stockyards’’ 
are included stockers and feeders which were 
bought at stockyards markets. Under ‘‘Directs’’ 
are included stockers and feeders coming from 
other states from points other than public stock- 
yards, some of which are inspected at public stock- 
ag while stopping for feed, water and rest en 
route 








DECEMBER TRUCK RECEIPTS 


Livestock receipts at 68 public stock- 
yards throughout the country driven-in 
during December, 1941, included 982,- 
604 cattle, 359,622 calves, 2,355,144 hogs 
and 727,837 sheep. During December 
last year truck receipts totaled 806,413 
cattle, 314,148 calves, 2,396,291 hogs 
and 646,712 sheep. 


MEAT SUPPLIES AT EASTERN MARKETS 





(Reported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service.) 
WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 


NEW YORE PHILA. BOSTON 
STEERS, carcass Week ending January 17, 1942............ 10,895 2,316 2,996 
En IN ie Sins cists ale wees Oi os ae bier’ 8,321 2,686 2,682 
Same week year ago................ceeee: 8,942 2,697 2,886 
COWS, carcass Week ending January 17, 1942............ 480 1,233 2,728 
PE I inch Se cckewae wesdeen ce cacws 539 1,191 2,507 
Same week year af0..-..........0cccceeee 1,151 1,353 2,922 
BULLS, carcass Week ending January 17, 1942............ 426 635 107 
WEOU DOUIIE wig 3x bis aceees en Sccscceces 344 519 102 
ee Pn eee 218 740 185 
VEAL, carcass Week ending January 17, 1942............ 4,208 871 492 
WO EID Sicdvpscie po S'ctw0 ne vsedsees 9,565 881 539 
GD NE FE IB. ie inns vt sienna sacen 10,324 998 625 
LAMB, carcass Week ending January 17, 1942............ 47,146 14,835 20,152 
Wey ED be iancncecde Shawsceneeed 40,561 15,895 17,320 
a err ree 47,614 16,465 19,729 
MUTTON, carcass Week ending January 17, 1942............ 3,215 180 392 
be REE SPE pe eee te 2,491 178 539 
om eer ere eat 1,035 219 783 
PORK cuts, Ibs. Week ending January 17, 1942............ 3,265,978 413,845 583,267 
LS PR EM eer re err ry 3,340,473 454,025 427,101 
Same week year ago...............0.0000- 2,775,600 422,525 422,060 
BEEF cuts, lbs. Week ending January 17, 1942............ 404,602 
NUP TU “ienrn6k gratis dns ensiebee.cnas 272,751 
ee ee ee ere er 371,631 
LOCAL SLAUGHTERS 
CATTLE, head Week ending January 17, 1942............ 11,313 2,281 
I SN cic i nce. oe 0k Soa be Gnes ocas 10,734 2,416 
I WO Oe Ns os vin ba views cadens Xt 9,883 2,059 
CALVES, head Week ending January 17, 1942............ 13,946 2,397 
WOR MED on 5 ba Shiv d oe secn nd ssneeenesne 11,476 2,191 
SS WE NE WII oe cin ha Sea Ser siavces 14,869 2,800 
HOGS, head Week ending, January 17, 1942............ 51,217 18,586 
WE BUTERED esi ccccncciiessdtisvesiiven 49,004 17,872 
eee 44,920 19,120 
SHEEP, head Week ending January 17, 1942............ 65,279 2,864 
WHEE MED. in kcosccwe sone Vend chtede ae 55,410 2,771 
Dee WORE. FORE GIG 66sec tes ckseek as 71,140 2,796 


Country dressed product at New York totaled 5,136 veal, 11 hogs and 179 lambs. Previous week 
4,938 veal, 1 hog and 112 lambs in addition to that shown above. 





WEEKLY INSPECTED KILL 


Hog slaughter under federal inspec- 
tion at 27 packing centers for week 
ended January 16 amounted to 1,133,110 
head, an increase of 424,190 head over 
1941. Cattle slaughter also gained 41,- 
390 head over last year while the sheep 
and lamb kill totaled 321,863 head 
against 315,655 head in 1941. 


Number of animals processed in 27 
centers for week ended January 16: 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
New York Area’. 11,314 13,963 56,884 65,279 
Phila. & Balt.... 4,009 1,013 38,141 1,826 
Ohio-Indiana 


WEE. vacccsce 11,130 4,005 61,700 8,865 
Chicago* ........ 35,781 11,309 164,413 60,904 
St. Louis Area*.. 17,081 7,763 93,023 11,788 
Kansas City .... 21,020 4,071 72,167 24,580 
Southwest Group®. 22,842 6,250 70,099 28,694 
on , MES Rae 19,300 993 85,289 30,516 
Sioux City ...... 10,422 226 63,162 16,830 
St. Paul-Wis. 

ae 27,799 37,223 162,096 27,684 
Interior Iowa & 

So. Minn.’..... 17,531 8,558 271,136 44,897 

| Ee - 198,179 95,374 1,138,110 321,863 

—= prev. 

ere 181,039 66,445 1,048,210 291,947 


Total last year. 156,789 69, 710 708,920 315,655 


1Includes New York City, Newark, and Jersey 
City. *Includes Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio, ont 
Indianapolis, Ind, *Includes Elburn, Il, ‘Includes 
St. Louis National Stockyards and Bast St. Louis, 
Ill., and St. Louis, Mo, "Includes So. St. Joseph, 
Wichita, Oklahoma City, and Ft. Worth. *Includes 
St. Paul, So. St. Paul and Newport, Minn., and 
Madison and Milwaukee, Wis. "Includes Albert Lea 
and Austin, Minn., and Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, 
Ft. Dodge, Mason City, Marshalltown, Ottumwa, 
Storm Lake, and Waterloo, Iowa. 


Packing plants included in the above oo 
slaughtered, during the calendar years 1939 an 
1940, approximately 74 per cent of the caine 
calves and hogs, and 82 per cent of the sheep and 
lambs that were ——— under Federal Inspec- 
tion during those two years. 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES 


STEERS 


Week Same 
ended Last week 
Jan. 15 week 1941 


tn, RTT ere $10.35 $10.00 $10.00 
SE nrehcesdvacous 10.25 10.00 9.25 
We i bacdssccteets 9.50 10.00 9.00 
SE ads aees recat vet 10.00 10.00 8.60 
| Ee 9.75 9.50 8.25 
ce re 9.00 9.00 7.50 
CS aa 9.00 8.75 8.00 
ere 9.00 8.60 7.75 
2 Saas 9.50 9.00 7.50 
VON. ascnterhecah on 9.60 9.00 8.50 
VEAL CALVES 
SE a bs crsinvidusvee $16.00 $15.00 $13.50 
OO =» eae 14.25 14.00 12.50 
WE, Saks eve te 12.50 12.00 11.00 
WE ciedid. wthis's usa oh ws 10.50 10.50 9.50 
Re 11.00 11.00 10.00 
Prince Albert .......... 9.25 9.25 8.75 
Se ea 10.00 9.00 9.00 
Ie ie.e hind 0a e¥ins 11.00 11.00 10.50 
SN haiti a0low, cle ewe 11.50 11.00 10.00 
re 9.00 8.00 
HOG CARCASSES* 

NI: (65.0 viackight 6 omhiroran $15.25 $15.20 $11.10 
EE, 6.00.0s 0gten>evKs 15.60 15.50 11.25 
SEE 5505500 cebsoed 14.00 13.85 10.45 
GEE sia wines vere <upsees 13.60 13.60 9.85 
Edmonton 13.60 13.60 10.00 
; 13.65 9.95 

13.50 9.75 

13.50 9.75 

13.50 9 = 


*Official Canadian hog grades are now on carcass 
basis, quotations from Bl Grade, Grade A, $1.00 
premium. 


GOOD LAMBS 
Serer $11.50 $12.00 $11.50 
SLY os eneduacapowe 11.50 11.00 9.00 
TREE o's oacddkewes's 10.00 0.00 9.50 
ASSESS Uae 9.75 9.35 9.25 
Edmonton .............. 9.50 9.50 9.25 
Prince Albert .......... 8.50 ree 8.00 
Moose Jaw ............. oa aes eae 
Saskatoon, ee F 8.75 8.75 8.50 
WO bacgctveesotines 9.00 9.00 8.25 
er rr 11.25 eve eee 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Headline 70c extra. 7O0c per line for listings. 





Men Wanted 


Position Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 





WANTED: Plant Superintendent or Plant Man- 
ager. Slaughtering experience desired but not 
necessary. Thorough knowledge of all processing 
essential. Normal growth of large, independent 
packer presents exceptional opportunity. W-531, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 





Men Wanted 


MACHINE DESIGNER for packinghouse machin- 
ery. Must be familiar with packinghouse opera- 
tions. State salary and other particulars in ty 
letter. All replies held in strict confidence. W-5 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Soar 
born St., Chicago, Ill 





WANTED INDUSTRIAL TIME study engineer. 
Long and well established middle western plant 
requires the services of an experienced and capable 
industrial time study engineer. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for right man. State age, experience and 
salary expected. Will be kept confidential. W-523, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill 





THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED SAUSAGE- 
MAKER or working foreman who desires to make 
connection with a medium sized progressive packer 
with well established business in New York state. 
Loaf and specialty manufacture highly essential. 
W-548, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 





WANTED EXPERIENCED SAUSAGE MAKERS: 
two strong men, young or middle aged, able to cut 
hogs. Thirty to Thirty-Five Dollars per week. 
Steady Work. Otto Briick, 466 N. Chicago St., 
Joliet, Ill. 





WANTED:—Thoroughly experienced 
foreman capable of handling lard operations, offal 
cooking, poultry food manufacturing with ability 
to handle personnel and cost figures. W-543, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, I. 


rendering 





HIGH CLASS SAUSAGEMAKER who has proven 
qualifications in full line of manufacture for East- 
ern packer. Applications held in strictest confi- 
dence. W-549, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY: for New York State 
Packer, operating engineer or mechanical mainte- 
nance man for electric refrigerating plant, must 
have complete technical training and practical ex- 
perience in all packing house operations. W-550, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Il. 





WANTEB—Canned Meat production man familiar 
with Government — Attractive proposition 
for right man. Salary and bonus. ’-537, THD 
NATIONAL PROV ISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 





Equipment Wanted 





WANTED 


1—6x6 or 8x8 Vertical Ammonia Compressor, direct 
connected to steam engine. Advise make, price, 
condition, age and location. W-513, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, I11. 





Executive Available 
CONTROLLER, CREDIT-SALES AND GENERAL 
MANAGER. Presently managing independent New 
York branch of well-known pork packer. Assume 
complete responsibility. Tested executive and or- 
ganizing ability guarantee success. Salary open. 
W-535, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





GENERAL MANAGER ALL OPERATIONS—Not 
a specialist but know how to operate a packing 
house. Started in 1914. Had complete manage- 
ment small government inspected plant in mid- 
west past 10 years. Full information and refer- 
ences on request. Age 47. W-544, THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. 





SUPERINTENDENT: Position in small plant 
wanted by thoroughly practical man, past middle 
age, mentally alert, and in excellent health. Com- 
plete practical knowledge of all sausage and spe- 
cialty production and all cures. Knows how to 

results. Now employed. Prefer Southwest, 
West, or Pacific Coast. W-545, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 So, Dearborn St., Chicago, U1. 





CREDIT MANAGER: Meat Packing Industry. 
Will accept position which offers opportunity for 
permanence and progress. 18 years’ experience— 
management—organization—finance—personnel and 
accounting. 33 years of age, single, draft exempt, 
locate anywhere. W-547, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Manager or Superintendent 
SEASONED OPERATOR with 23 years’ experience 
in all branches of meat packing for position as 
manager or superintendent. Specialist in pork op- 
erations and qualified to ar, beef, sausage 
and by-products departments. 21, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 Bo. "Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 








Business Opportunities 





We have to offer special lot of 2100 skeins Im- 
ported 16/18 Sheep Casings, uniform grading, at 
34c per skein delivered. These goods are offered 
to sausage manufacturers and packing houses only. 
They are not top quality merchandise, but are con- 
sidered fair to good, and worth considerably more 
than the asking price. W-536, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Fertilizer tankage, not dried. SHA- 
MOKIN BEEF CO., Box 108, Shamokin, Pa. 








FOR SALE OR RENT—Completely equipped sau- 
sage factory. Has 3 large coolers and rails. Suit- 
able for boning. Located in Fulton Market Dis- 
trict. For appointment call Merrimac 4980 or 
write McGuire Meat Products, 1333 Fulton, Chi- 
eago, Ill 





E. S. HURD 


CONSULTING CHEMIST and MEAT SPECIALIST. 
FOOD TECHNOLOGIST AND CANNING EX- 
PERT. MODERATE FEES. Office and laboratory, 
116-06 Myrtle Avenue. Richmond Hill, New York. 





Cooler Space 


Refrigerator Meat Cooler Space to rent in 
slaughter and wholesale market area. Rent very 
reasonable. Write Box W-529, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 300 Madison Ave., New York, 
Se A 





GooD ah a SUCH AS THIS IS SCARCE: 
ANDERSON OIL EXPELLER; 4—Anderson 
No. 1 Oil a. 8. 2—4x8 and 4x9 Lard Rolls; 
Dopp Kettles, all sizes, with and without agita- 
tors; Meat Mixers, Grinders, Silent Cutters; Vert, 
and Horiz. Tankage Dryers; Refrigeration Equip- 
ment and Power Plant Equipment; aluminum ket- 
tles; HPM #6C 28-ton Hydraulic Senn _ 
our stock at 335 Doremus Ave., Newa N.S 
Send us your inquiries. WE BUY FROM a SIN- 
GLE ITEM TO A COMPLETE PLANT. Consoli- 
dated Products Co., Inc., 14-19 Park Row, New 
York City. 





Priced Right For 


Immediate Shipment 
150-Ton Wolfe-, Linde ICE MACHINES (Derseh- 
Gesswein & Neurt) cylinders 11144x2144”—direct 
connected to Elec. Mchy. Co. Synchronous 165 
H.P. Motors, 220 V., Eng. Type 100 RPM, 362 
Amp., P.F. ysl 40° with D.C. EXCITATION, 
P.F. 100%, 47 Aw 
COMPLETE — ‘Chandeysson 
Set, 40 H.P., 3/60/220 V. 
160 Amp., on Iron Base. 
Industrial Buildings Company 
1909 So. Rockwell St Chicago, Ill. 
FOR SALE: One 3’x6’ refrigerator door, United 
Cork Co. manufacture, one eighty-hook galvanized 
offal rack, one galvanized head rack. Used only 
two months. JASPER WYMAN & SON, MILL. 
BRIDGE, ME. 


Motor Generator 
1740 RPM, 125 Volts, 








Business Services 





Detective Services 
Male and female operatives. Guards furnished, 
Investigations, tracing, etc. Anywhere—any time. 
Free consultation. W-551, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 300 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y, 


Plant Wanted 


WANTED TO BUY OR LEASE: Small packing 
plant or wholesale meat business in Pacific North- 
west area. Must be operating and modern. W-546, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 


i WIPE 
THE SLATE 














Dispose of space-wasting unused equipment, 
turn it into cash!! Hundreds of others have 
found a ready market in this section. You can 
tooll Simply list the items you wish to dispose 
of. These columns will do the rest. 


GET ACTION—USE oe 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. ‘ ‘CLASSIFIEDS ’’ 














COOKED 
READY TO 
SERVE 


KREY PACKING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


“unbelievably delicious’’ 


Tenderated Hams 


“Build Profitable Sales Volume in Any Territory” 


Eastern Representatives 
H.D. AMISS MURPHY 2DECKER 
600 F. St.N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 


STEVE BERDIS 
1246 Castleton Rd. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


A.V. ZAMMATARO 


ROY WALDECK 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








SHIPPERS OF MIXED CARS OF PORK, BEEF AND PROVISIONS 


122 N. Delaware 
MAX LEFKOWITZ 
613 Gibson St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Scranton, Pa. = Chas. Travimann 
C. W. JONES Co. 











559 So. Irvin 9302 - 151st St-, 
Sharon, Pa. Jamaica, N. Y. 
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THEE. KAHN’SSONSCO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS AND BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 
H. L. Woodruff Earl McAdams Clayton P.Lee P.QG. Gray Co. 
437 W. 13th St. 38 N. Delaware Av. 1108 F.St.S.W. 148 State St. 








BICZYJA 


(Pronounced BE-CHI- YA) 


—- AND — | 
PRONOUNCED 


The finest Polish-Style 
Ham on the market to- 
day by hundreds of sat- 
isfied Tobin customers! 


THE TOBIN PACKING CO., INC. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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The Original Philadelphia Scrapple 


U 


Alwa 


Sy ee by 
evi j ohn J.Felin &Co., Inc. 


gh 
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Pork Packers 
“Glorified’”’ 
HAMS - BACON - LARD - DELICATESSEN 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office: 402-10 West 14th St. 





Rath’ 


Jrom the Land O’Grn 


nm bh hb bb hb bh Gd dd ddd dd 


BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON 
PORK - BEEF - VEAL- LAMB 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products 
THE RATH PACKING CO. WATERLOO, Iowa 














Wilmington Provision Company 


TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 


U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 

















HAVE YOU ORDERED 


The MULTIPLE BINDER 


FOR YOUR 1942 COPIES OF 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


A complete volume of 26 issues can be eas- 














ily kept for future reference in this binder. 


. ESSKAY .| 


QUALITY 


BEEF e BACON e SAUSAGE e LAMB 
VEAL e SHORTENING e PORK e HAM 
@ VEGETABLE OlLe 
—=THE WM. SCHLUDERBERG - T. J. KURDLE CO.== 


MAIN OFFICE - PLANT and REFINERY 
3800-4000 E. BALTIMORE ST. 
weeritin st gw. PALTIMOREMD.  SiNontn thes 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ROANOKE, VA. 
408 WEST 14th STREET 713CALLOWHILLST. 317 E. Campbell Ave. 

















THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


PRODUCERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Sausage Casings 


221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








GET THE BEST ALWAYS ASK FOR THE 
“ORIGINAL” 
“SELTZER BRAND” 
LEBANON BOLOGNA 
MFR’D BY 
PALMYRA BOLOGNA CO., INC. 
PALMYRA, PENNA. 











Lib 
| A'D- Beil onli 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PATENT CASING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


PATENT SEWED CASINGS 


MADE UNDER SOL MAY METHODS 


617-23 West 24th Pluce Chicago, Illinois 












ADVERTISERS 


in this Issue of ‘p 
The National Provisioner @ 
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HONEY BRAND 


telat - Bacon 


Dried Beef 











HYGRADE’S 























West Virginia Style pee ngs aan 
Cured Ham F.C. Rogers Co ~ Local & 
eemen~aeee CONSULT US BEFORE Philadelphia, Po. oneal 

YOU BUY OR 
HYGRADE’S SELL 









Frankfurters in 
I elitige] Gel Thilo ys 








HYGRADE’S 


Beef - Veal 
Lamb - Pork 














HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 








Domestic and Foreign 
Connections 
Invited! 





HUNTER PACKING COMPANY 


East St. Louis, Illinois 


BEEF » VEAL - PORK » LAMB 
HUNTERIZED SMOKED AND CANNED HAM 


New York Office, 106 Gansevoort St., Paul Davis, Mgr. 


























| 
| Main Office and Packing Plant 
Austin, Minnesota 
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PRAGUE POWDER 


Registered U. S. Patent Nos. 2054623, 2054624, 2054625 ,2054626 


po IT RIGHT! This Is the Beginning 


ihn IN THESE KETTLES 
CONTROLLED THE PICKLE IS MADE 


It’s Not “Just 
As Good As” 


It tS 








IN CHICAGO F IN NEWARK 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-1431 West 37th Street Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern Factory: 37-47 Empire St., Newark, New Jersey 
Canadian Factory and Office: | Industrial St., Leaside, Toronto 12, Ontario 








Through these unusual conditions, Swift 


continues to maintain its record as a most 


dependable source of top quality gelatin! 


Because we make Superclear Gelatin from our own raw 
materials, we have always been able to satisfy the gela- 
tin needs of packers and other gelatin customers. 

We fully realize what a vital necessity high grade 
gelatin is to our customers, both in the preparation of 
jellied meats and in maintaining their reputations for 
quality products. For this reason, we continue to make 
every possible provision for supplying our customers’ 
velatin needs. 

In the industry, Swift will remain a most depend- 
able source of gelatin supply —Superclear a finer qual- 
ity gelatin... high in test, unsurpassed for producing 
crystal clear. sparkling jellied meats. 


SWIFT’S 


7 


al 


GELATIN 


A superior jellied meat gelatin 
SWIFT & COMPANY ...GELATIN DIVISION... CHICAGO, ILL. 








